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\ NOUVEAU COURS PRATIQUE de FRANCAIS POUR COMMENCANTS 
by E. B. De Sauzé, Ph.D., Director of Foreign Languages, Cleveland 
Nouveau Cours Pratique is based on the Cleveland Plan, and stresses the 
use of the language from the beginning. It provides repetitive drill, but 
this drill is in no sense drudgery. Material is organized around natural stud- 
ent interests, the style is invigorating, and the good humour contagious. 

































Nouveau Cours Pratique de Francais Pour Commencants ............ $2.95 
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GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE (Revised Edition) By E. B. De Sauzeé. Ph. D., { 


and Harriett M. True 
This book may be used after Cours Pratique or any progressive first-year 
text. It covers every point of French grammar significant to English- 
speaking students. Material is arranged in logical order, rules are in simple, 
clear French, and exercises are abundant, ............:ccssscssssssssssssesesecsssessseseeees $2.25 j 


UN PEU DE TOUT Second French Reader by E. B. De Sauzé, Ph.D., and 
Agnes M. Dureau 


A new combination grammar and reader for second-year students that is 
important to both teachers and students. UN PEU DE TOUT contains a 
wide variety of reading material . .. stories, plays, poems and songs of 
classic and modern times offer some feature to appeal to each student. 

With sufficient material for a whole year, this comprehensive reader provides 
for needs in grammar as well as in literature. Beginning with simple read- 
ing, a more difficult vocabulary is gradually introduced. The vocabulary 
has been checked for frequency and, with few exceptions, concurs with the 
Vander Beke French Word Book. The unusual illustrations of famous places 
and things of France further aid in imparting local colour to the already 
OR Nici vsccicct croak itdcce ris Gs pas uh bvcncs easenwennbenieendaeabOvashen ebebiseosadpiay Chinas baeseetn $3.25 


SANS FAMILLE By Hector Malot. Edited by Albert L. Cru 


This edition of Malot’s best-loved work presents for the first time the whole 
story of Remi’s adventures, without omitting any important episode. Each 
chapter is followed by exceptionally full exercises. ...........cccsceseseeeeeee $0.95 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION RECORDS 

By E. B. De Sauzé, and Harriett M. True 
When a person speaks French, he is judged not only by the accuracy of his 
grammar or the extent of his vocabulary, but also by his pronunciation. 
The technique of teaching pronunciation covered by the four records and in 


the manual is the result of an experiment conducted for 15 years with more \ 
than 5000 students between the ages of 6 to 30. 

a UTED OIE REI MONI a 25 oe bo placa canch nwesmensbaemannebakiie $12.00 

en sis eI ULES VUNENIDIIED |... cisvaprecansvobenopboncnnnesachnessasbaaboapescoasbenees 35 


FUNDAMENTOS DE ESPANOL By Salas Y Salas 
Fundamentos de Espano! is a beginning Spanish text which may be used } 
at any level. Speed of mastery will vary with the age, maturity, and apti- 
tude of the students who compose the group. The content of this book is 
entirely new and the basic princip!es of the Cleveland Plan have been fol- 
I a a $2.95 
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LET US BE PREPARED ! 


In spite of vociferous objections from certain ill-prepared, or 
ill-informed, sections of the Province, the establishment of a uni- 
form French Dictation Examination for university entrance has 
proven itself to be a step in the right direction. Teachers and 
pupils throughout the Province of Ontario are, of necessity, taking 
a fresh interest in the spoken language. At long last we have 
been provided with a practical incentive to spend an adequate 
amount of time on oral instruction. 

The preparation for this new type of examination must, of 
course, begin in Grade IX, where pupils are eager to hear and 
speak the living language. It must be continued, with unremit- 
ting emphasis, throughout the course. A systematic programme 
of oral instruction will help to bridge the gap between the grades, 
resulting from our present hit-or-miss prescription of unrelated, 
overlapping text books. 

Since the final oral examination is to be a recording, our pupils 
must become accustomed to listening to recorded passages. They 
will have to acquire the technique of writing dictation from the 
mechanically modulated voice of an unknown speaker. Let us 
hope that School Boards will accept the responsibility of providing 
each French class-room with a suitable record-player and each 
school with a reliable tape-recorder! —G. A. K. 
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LISTENING TO FRENCH 


Recordings made by native-speakers are invaluable in train- 
ing students to follow and understand spoken French. _List- 
ening to a variety of voices as well as the familiar one of 
the classroom teacher builds skill and confidence. The re- 
cords listed below have proved most useful both for prac- 
tice in listening and in pronunciation. 


COURS ELEMENTAIRE DE FRANCAIS RECORDINGS 


Prepared by the Linguaphone Institute. Set I, $15.00 -—= 


Set II, $15.00 
Each album contains five records (78 RPM). Set I illustrates the 
French vowels and consonants and also includes ten of the lessons 
from the textbook. Set II includes Lessons 29, 32 and 33, as well as 
several others omitted from the Canadian revision of the text. 


COURS MOYEN DE FRANCAIS RECORDINGS 


Prepared by the Linguaphone Institute. Set I, $15.00 

Set II, $15.00 
Each album contains five records (78 RPM). Set I contains selections 
from seven of the lessons in Part I of the text, and also two of the 
poems from the appendix. Set II contains selections from nine of the 
lessons in Part II of the text and five of the poems from the appendix. 


GETTING AROUND IN FRENCH 

By Francois Denoeu. $4.25 
Three unbreakable 7-inch records (78 RPM) in a fourteen-page record 
album-book, designed to give a quick and easy mastery of the basic 
words and phrases most frequently used in everyday life in France. 
Fifteen minutes of recorded material, spaced for repetition. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH SPEECH HABITS 
By Pierre Delattre. Album, $9.50 
Manual, .75 
Three ten-inch records (78 RPM) give a three-weeks drill intended to 
make correct French speech habits an inseparable part of the begin- 
ner’s equipment. The records are on unbreakable material and are 
spaced for repetition. 
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Cowichan Bay, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


A Journal of Modern Studies 


Edited by LESLIE WILSON 


Published as the organ of the Modern Language Association and 
intended both for teachers and for the intelligent general public, 
Modern Languages has for many years been accepted as the lead- 
ing British journal devoted to the interests of advanced linguists. 

Plans are now afoot for enlarging this journal and extending 
its scope, as soon as production difficulties can be overcome. Its 
aim will be to provide, over the course of years, a scholarly con- 
spectus not of linguistic pedagogy alone, but also of the civiliza- 
tion of the major countries of Europe and of Latin America, under 
such headings as Literature, Art, the Press, the Theatre, the Cinema, 
Broadcasting, History, Philosophy, Science, Economic Rehabilita- 
tion, Political Tendencies, etc. 

Modern Languages at present appears three times a year, in 
April, September, and December. Subscription, including member- 
ship of the Association, £1.1s.; subscription to Modern Languages 
alone, 9s. 6d. per annum. Address subscriptions and inquiries about 
membership to the Hon. Secretary, Modern Language Association, 
23, Southampton Place, London, W.C.1, England. 

Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed 
to the Editor, Modern Languages, at the same address. 





LIFE AND LETTERS 


LA VIE THEATRALE EN FRANCE 


I] est curieux, pour un Parisien transplanté au Canada, de 
constater l’absence presque totale de théatres professionnels, méme 
dans les villes les plus importantes. La vie théatrale se concentre 
dans les cercles d’amateurs, parfois fort actifs, mais qui ne 
touchent pas le grand public. Celui-ci se contente des cinémas, 
si nombreux, et, éventuellement, des spectacles donnés par des 
troupes de passage, pour quelques jours tout au plus. 

Bien différente est la situation dans les grandes villes fran- 
caises, et notamment 4 Paris, centre de toute vie intellectuelle. 
Le nombre des cinémas y est aussi considérable, mais, 4 cdté 
d’eux, une cinquantaine de salles y sont consacrées au théatre 
sous ses différents aspects,—sans compter les salles d’attractions 
diverses, music-halls, chansonniers, et autres spectacles. 

Chacun connait les grands théatres nationaux: la Comédie- 
Francaise, doublée par la salle du Luxembourg, ancien Odéon, et 
Opéra, doublé lui aussi par l’Opéra-Comique. Vénérables in- 
stitutions qui datent du siécle de Louis XIV, la Comédie-Fran- 
caise et l’Opéra, assurent le maintien des ceuvres immortelles de 
l’art dramatique et musical, dont ils donnent en tout temps une 
interprétation parfaite. C’est une grande chance, et une excel- 
lente école pour les étudiants parisiens de pouvoir 4 peu de frais 
voir représenter les chefs-d’ceuvre de Corneille, de Racine, de 
Moliére, de Marivaux, de Beaumarchais—sans compter Shake- 
speare—, qui prennent 4 leurs yeux une valeur dramatique plus 
vivante que par la seule lecture. Les éléves des lycées parisiens 
peuvent aussi assister le jeudi—jour de congé hebdomadaire—a 
ces spectacles classiques donnés en matinée, et ils s’y rendent 
en foule. (J’ajoute d’ailleurs que la Comédie-Francaise n’est pas 
la seule a les leur offrir, et que d’excellentes matinées classiques 
ont lieu aussi dans certains autres théatres parisiens.) 

Au reste, la Comédie-Francaise ne se borne pas a ce role de 
Musée vivant; elle accueille aussi des ceuvres d’auteurs modernes 
et contemporains: Paul Claudel y vit représenter récemment son 
Soulier de Satin, André Gide ses Caves du Vatican, Francois 
Mauriac son Asmodée, pour ne parler que des plus célébres. De 
méme |’Opéra et l’Opéra-Comique, 4 cété des ceuvres du réper- 
toire classique, créent des ceuvres de Darius Milhaud, Honegger 
et autres musiciens de notre temps. 

Dans les quatre théatres nationaux |’alternance des spectacles 
est la régle: il est tout-a-fait exceptionnel qu’une méme piéce soit 
jouée plusieurs jours de suite;—ce qui nécessite évidemment un 
personnel considérable, tant en artistes qu’en techniciens, et des 
dépenses énormes que compensent difficilement les recettes; car, 
par leur statut méme, ces théatres sont tenus de conserver a leurs 
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places un tarif modéré, accessible & toutes les bourses (Les prix 
s’échelonnent 4 la Comédie-Frangaise de 10¢ a $ 1.75, a l’Opéra, 
de 20¢ a $3 environ). Mais, a titre de théatres officiels, ces 
établissements recoivent annuellement une subvention inscrite au 
budget de I’Etat. ; 

Dans les théatres privés, il en est tout autrement. Laissés 
a leur propre initiative, ils sont obligés de faire leurs frais, ou de 
mourir. Beaucoup ne sont qu’éphéméres. Certains subsistent a 
travers vents et marées. Ce sont d’abord les théatres—on pour- 
rait dire historiques—dont certains datent de la fin du XVIIIme 
siécle ou du XIXme, situés sur les grands boulevards ou a proxi- 
mité, qui conservent encore extérieurement |’apparence de leur 
lointaine création, mais dont les spectacles ne se maintiennent pas 
toujours 4 la hauteur de leur vieille réputation. Ce sont ensuite 
les vastes salles of se donnent des spectacles 4 grande mise en 
scéne, opérettes viennoises ou américaines, spectacles essentielle- 
ment populaires qui attirent de grandes foules. 

C’est plutdét dans des théatres plus récents, situés non loin 
du centre, que se réfugie le théatre dit “bien parisien”, plein 
d’esprit, de finesse, de grace légére et d’humour. Théatres de 
petite dimension en général, mais élégants et confortables. Les 
prix en sont naturellement plus élevés (de 40 ¢ 4 $3.50 environ). 

Dans tous ces théatres, les représentations sont quotidiennes 
(sauf un jour de repos obligatoire par semaine, qui n’est jamais 
le dimanche, jour ot tous les établissements jouent en matinée 
et en soirée), et données en séries, qui atteignent parfois des 
mois et des années: citerai-je comme exemple de ces séries inter- 
minables la Petite Hutte, comédie d’André Roussin, qui a fait au 
Théatre des Nouveautés 1200 représentations consécutives—3 ans 
de représentations! Cela est évidemment exceptionnel, mais un 
spectacle qui 4 Paris n’atteint pas 100 représentations de suite est 
un insuccés. 

Cependant c’est encore ailleurs que l’on découvrira le théatre 
vraiment digne de ce nom, dans ces théatres d’avant-garde, 
théatres de recherches, théatres d’art, dont la vie intense fait de 
réels laboratoires de l’art dramatique et de la mise en scéne. Peu 
nombreux sont ces théatres, et pas toujours bien riches ni con- 
— mais au moins méritent-ils tous une mention parti- 
culiére. 

Jusqu’au début de cette année, le Théatre de |’Athénée, proche 
de l’Opéra, abritait les spectacles de Louis Jouvet, mort brusque- 
ment, comme on le sait, en aofit dernier: c’était 1a le théatre des 
spectacles parfaits, dont la valeur littéraire le disputait 4 la sobre 
beauté de la mise en scéne et a |l’excellence de |’interprétation; 
c’est sur cette scéne que |’on put applaudir le théatre de Jean 
Giraudoux, l’immortel Knock de Jules Romains, et aussi les repré- 
sentations originales—et parfois controversées — de Ecole des 
Femmes, de Don Juan et du Tartuffe de Moliére, C’est un grand 
vide pour le théatre parisien que la disparition de l’Athénée— 
Louis Jouvet d’ou |’on revenait toujours l’esprit et le cceur pleine- 
ment satisfaits. 
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Le Théatre Marigny, aux Champs-Elysées, est aussi un des 
hauts lieux du théatre parisien. C’est la en effet que la compagnie 
Jean-Louis Barrault-Madeleine Renaud donne ses spectacles au 
cours de l’hiver. Et l’on ne sait trop ce qu’il faut le plus admirer 
dans ses représentations, de |’intelligence du metteur en scéne, 
de ]’art du décor ou de la perfection de l’interprétation—pour ne 
rien dire de la valeur des piéces qui y sont jouées. L’éclectisme 
du jeune directeur fait alterner sur sa scéne les piéces purement 
intellectuelles d’André Gide, Paul Claudel, Camus, Montherlant 
avec la fantaisie et le charme spirituel de celles de Jean Anouilh 
ou Marcel Achard, la cocasserie involontaire de vieux mélodrames 
du XIXme siécle, ou la perfection classique de Shakespeare, de 
Moliére et de Marivaux. 

Le Théatre de l’Atelier, au pied de la butte Montmartre, le 
Théatre Hébertot, non loin de la place Clichy, le Théatre Mont- 
parnasse, sur la rive gauche, offrent un point commun, celui de 
leur architecture: ce sont en effet d’anciens petits théatres de 
faubourgs du siécle dernier, fort étroits et mal construits, mais 
dont l’inconfort relatif n’a jamais rebuté les amateurs de bon 
théatre. Bien qu’ils ne soient plus l’apanage de ces grands 
hommes de théatre qu’étaient avant la guerre Georges Pitoéff, 
Charles Dullin et Gaston Baty, disparus ou retirés, leurs spectacles 
sont toujours sinon parfaits, au moins d’une qualité et d’un goat 
aui ne déméritent pas de leur passé glorieux. 

Et ce n’est pas 1A seulement que se réfugie l’esprit 4 Paris. 
Il serait facile de citer encore plusieurs petits salles, qui n’ont de 
théatre que le nom, étroits couloirs plus ou moins bien agencés, 
mais ow de courageuses troupes, qui ne sont pas toujours récom- 
pensées par le succés, présentent sans se lasser des spectacles d’un 
caractére original, qui, quelle qu’en soit la valeur, représentent 
un constant effort de recherche et de nouveauté. 

Je suis loin d’avoir cité tous les théatres parisiens; il en est 
certains qui ne rentrent dans aucune de ces catégories, mais qui 
parfois offrent des spectacles d’un puissant intérét, comme le 
Théatre Antoine, ot ont été créées les deux derniéres piéces de 
J.-P. Sartre. 

Je n’ai jusqu’ici parlé que des théatres de Paris. II ne fau- 
drait cependant pas négliger la province qui, au moins dans ses 
trés grandes villes—Lyon, Marseille, Bordeaux—, offre, elle aussi, 
une vie théatrale animée. De plus, depuis quelques années, un 
sérieux effort de décentralisation de ]’art dramatique a promu la 
création dans les provinces de groupes théatraux actifs et 
efficaces. Chaque année, un concours des jeunes compagnies— 
analogue au Dominion Drama Festival ‘— leur permet de faire 
connaitre 4 Paris le résultat de leurs efforts. Quelques semaines 
avant sa mort, Louis Jouvet venait précisément d’étre nommé 
Conseiller officiel pour la décentralisation artistique en France, 
et il allait appuyer de son expérience et de son autorité ce vaste 
mouvement d’expansion du théatre francais. 

J’ajouterai enfin que les spectacles en plein air trouvent a 
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la belle saison une assistance enthousiaste, lorsqu’ils sont montés 
par des metteurs en scéne de talent dans cadres aussi somp- 
tueux que le Théatre antique d’Orange, les Arénes de Nimes ou 
le Palais des Papes d’Avignon, spectacle d’une beauté grandiose 
qui font revivre les cuvres immortelles de Sophocle, de Shake- 
speare ou de Racine dans une ambiance de foi et d’enthousiasme. 

Se rendra-t-on compte, par ce bref apercu, de |’importance de 
la vie théatrale en France, et surtout 4 Paris? Un seul petit fait 
la marquera peut-étre: la perception de la taxe de 10%, dite “droit 
des pauvres’’, sur tous les spectacles publics est une des ressources 
les plus abondantes du budget de l’Assistance publique. Le 
théatre sous tous ses aspects—artistiques, techniques, publici- 


taires, etc.—fait vivre 4 Paris et en France un nombre considérable 


d‘individus. Les journaux quotidiens, hebdomadaires, les revues 
mensuelles accordent aux nouvelles et a la critique théAtrales une 
place considérables. Le public lui-méme s’en occupe avec passion, 
et il n’est pas rare d’entendre dans les salons, les couloirs des Uni- 
versités, et méme dans le métro, des discussions sur le mérite de 
telle interprétation ou telle mise en scéne. Et il n’est pas exagéré 
de dire que la mort récente de Louis Jouvet a été a Paris un 
véritable deuil public. 

Paris sans théatre est presque inconcevable. La redoutable 
concurrence du cinéma, de la radio et de la télévision n’empéchera 
jamais le Parisien d’aller au théatre rechercher pure distraction 
ou nourriture spirituelle ou esthétique, et d’y éprouver par la 
présence vivante des acteurs le sentiment de communion dans 
l’art qui ne peut se trouver que dans |’ambiance de la salle de 
spectacle. 

Pierre Mélése 


Eight Centuries of French Literature, edited by Robert Foster 
Bradley and Robert Bell Michell. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 
York, 1951. 600 pages. Price $5.00. 


Eight Centuries of French Literature is a review of French 
literature from the Chanson de Roland to Jean-Paul Sartre. The 
interesting selections from medieval literature are intended for 
teachers who wish their students to have a general idea of the 
French Middle Ages. The Renaissance is represented by its five 
best-known authors — Marot, Rabelais, Du Bellay, Ronsard and 
Montaigne. A more complete coverage begins with 1600 and con- 
tinues down to our immediate contemporaries—Paul Claudel, 
André Gide, Jules Romains and Jean-Paul Sartre. Each group of 
selections is prefaced by a brief biography of the author and a 
critical estimate of his works. Copious explanatory footnotes 
tacilitate the reading of the extracts. 


Eight Centuries of French Literature offers an excellent re- 
fresher course for ambitious teachers of French. As a college 
and university textbook, it provides a general survey of literary 
development and a point of departure for a more detailed study 
of the authors. —G 
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SOME TRADITIONS OF THE MIDI 


One of the great charms of the south of France is the tradi- 
tional “‘fétes” that take place in the various towns and villages in 
the course of a year. 

Perhaps the most famous of these is the “Carnival” of Nice, 
which, held throughout the week preceding Lent, comes to its 
climax in the famous celebrations of “Mardi Gras”. The parades 
of costly floats, the riotous battles of flowers and confetti, the 
masked balls, and the dazzling displays of fireworks have made 
this carnival world-famous. 

The season of Lent also closes with traditional ceremonies, 
but these are of a religious nature. At Perpignan, for instance, 
one can still witness the procession of the “Catenaccio” on Good 
Friday evening. There, for generations, penitents, robed in white, 
with their heads hidden in “‘cagoules”, have carried the statue of 
the crucified Christ in solemn procession through the village 
streets. This cortege, with its plaintive singing and its flickering 
candles, is highly dramatic, but at the same time very moving. 

That such a truly medieval tradition should still be observed 
there, even in the twentieth century, is, no doubt, due to the in- 
fluence of Spain. An even more striking example of that influence 
on the customs of the Midi is the enthusiasm with which the 
bullfights are followed. Every Sunday afternoon during the 
spring and summer, at Nimes, Arlés or Béziers, there is held a 
“corrida” in all its Spanish ceremony. 

From the “grande entrée”, as the band plays music from 
“Carmen”, to the final triumphant tour of the last victorious 
“matador”, the “corrida” always follows a regular pattern. In- 
evitably the hoots and jeers of the spectators greet the efforts 
of the “picadors’”, whose task is to stab the bull at the base of 
the neck. Whether these whistles of derision will give way to 
cries of admiration for the “‘toreador” depends on his skill. He 
must throw his gaily-coloured “banderilles” with perfect accuracy 
into the wound made by the “picadors”; he must make all the 
traditional “paseos”, moving his cape with the grace of a ballet- 
dancer. His final test is the “mise a mort’, and it is the skill 
and courage he shows here that determines his right to a 
triumphal tour of the ring. This parade of the victorious “mata- 
dor’, who carries in his hands the tail and the ears of his van- 
quished foe, is greeted with wild applause or loud booing, for the 
true “Méridional” is an enthusiastic but critical follower of the 
bullfights, and only the best of the Spanish fighters are showered 
with roses and the felt hats of the spectators. 

Such a drama, with its excitement, its music, and its colour, 
set against the background of the ancient arena of Nimes or 
Arlés, whose walls long ago re-echoed to the cries of the followers 
of the gladiator fights, makes an unforgettable impression. One 
begins to understand why such a sport, dangerous and cruel 
though it may be, should have thousands of devotees among the 
kind-hearted “Méridionaux”’. 
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Some towns have their own particular “fétes”, based on purely 
local tradition. Such is Saintes-Maries de la Mer, whose two an- 
nual festivals must be truly unique. 

In Saintes-Maries it is believed that Lazarus, after his resur- 
rection from the dead, was forced to flee from Palestine. Ac- 
companied by his sisters, Marie Jacobé and Marie Salomé, he is 
supposed to have crossed the sea in a small boat and finally to 
have found refuge on the shores of the Camargue, that vast delta 
of the Rhone. Later Lazarus went on to found the city of Mar- 
seille, but the two Marys, with their black servant, Sara, remained 
in the Camargue to teach christianity. Now, two thousand years 
later, the little village of Saintes-Maries de la Mer, is the scene 
of great pilgrimages on the anniversary of each Mary, for the 
relics of the two sisters and of their servant are objects of deep 
veneration. 

On each anniversary, the day’s ceremonies begin with the 
celebration of a High Mass, at which the sermon is preached in 
the dialect of Provence. Then the faithful form a procession to 
accompany the statues of the two saints. It is the privilege of 
the “gitans” to carry these statues through the streets and out 
into the sea for the benediction of the waters, but the “gardians’’, 
the cowboys of the Camargue, and the “Arlésiennes’”’, all in tradi- 
tional costume, have their places, too, in the cortege. Later in 
the afternoon, the “chasse” containing the relics of the saints is 
raised by ropes and pulleys from the chancel of the church to the 
small chapel above, where it remains until the next anniversary. 
Throughout this ceremony the chancel is crowded with people who 
consider it a special merit to touch the “chasse” for as long as 
possible, as it is slowly raised to the upper chapel. 

Beneath the chancel there is another little chapel, dimly 
lighted by the candles of the pilgrims. There, on an ancient pagan 
altar, stand the “chasse” and the statue of Sara, patron saint of 
the gipsies. Although she has no official part in the day’s cere- 
monies, it is she whom the gipsies invoke in loud voices whenever 
they feel so inclined. Beneath her statue lie their offerings, 
which, including as they do, neckties and rags, must be among the 
most amazing gifts ever presented to a saint. 

The religious ceremonies are followed by others of a more 
secular nature—“farandoles”, “ferrades”, “courses de cocardes”’. 
Throughout the day the village streets are lined with the “bara- 
ques” of itinerant merchants with the “roulottes” of the gipsies, 
and with various sorts of “manéges”, so that the atmosphere of 
the town is somewhat reminiscent of the midway at a county fair. 
“La féte des Saintes-Maries” is, in fact, an extraordinary mixture 
of fun, of commerce, of legend, of local tradition, and of deep re- 
ligious fervour. 

The towns of Séte and Agde, too, have their own festivals. 
These are nautical jousts, which perhaps had their origin in the 
tournaments of the knights of the Middle Ages. These modern 
combatants, however, are each perched on a sort of diving board, 
attached to one end of a rowboat. As the oarsmen manoeuvre the 
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boats, the jousters who are armed with long pikes, strive to push 
their opponents from their perilous perches into the water—to 
the great delight of the spectators. 

It also seems to be a tradition that in any town, on a sunny 
day, there may suddenly appear a troupe of vaudeville artists, 
who, without any ado, stage their show in the middle of the street. 
One such scene I shall never forget. It was along the quais of the 
“Vieux-Port” in Marseille. There was the mysterious Madame 
Destina, proclaiming her willingness to look into the future—for 
a mere hundred francs; nearby a couple of cyclists astounded the 
spectators with their breath-taking stunts; a half-dozen teen-agers 
had spread out a thin tarpaulin a few yards away, and were gaily 
performing their acrobatics; and just around the corner, a little 
man was putting his four dogs through their tricks, not the least 
important of which was that of passing a hat to collect the francs 
tossed by the crowd. 

In the background, meanwhile, the daily life of the “Vieux- 
Port” continued undisturbed. The stout fishwives, whose shops 
are the small boats anchored to the dockside, hawked their sea- 
foods with raucous voice; boatmen vied with one another, each 
urging the passersby to choose his boat for the trip to the 
“Chateau d’If”’; dark-skinned Arabs with red fez and long 
“burnous” moved quietly about their business; and, of course, the 
tourists busily took snapshots, without realizing that they them- 
selves were also part of the show. 

As a year draws to its close, everywhere people’s thoughts 
turn to the Christmas traditions. In the Midi, as in many lands, 
it is the custom then to make a “créche”, but the “créches” of 
“Méridionaux” are unique, for they are peopled with the “santons” 
of Provence. The latter are small figures moulded out of the clay 
of the country to represent local characters. There is the miller, 
his sack of flour slung over his shoulder; the fishwife, balancing 
her basket of silvery fish on one hip; the hunter and his rabbit; 
and the old woman with back bent under her load of fagots: 
each one carries the gift he will offer to the Christ-Child. There 
is no limit to the number of characters that a “santonnier” may 
create, but every “santon” must be garbed in the styles of Old 
Provence, and his gift must be a local product. 

In these “créches provencales” even the more traditional 
figures of the Nativity scene have a certain originality. There 
are, of course, the three Mages, but they are robed in the style 
of King René; there are also the shepherds, who have not 
come from Palestine, but from the slopes of the Lubéron. Deep 
in his heart a true Provencal half-believes that Jesus was born, 
not in a stable of Bethlehem, but in a “grotte” in the hills of 
Provence. 

The Midi has many charms—a climate of bright sunshine, a 
varied landscape, a venerable history that dates back to the 
Phoenicians. But most fascinating of all are these local tra- 
ditions, which the “Méridionaux” observe each year with abiding 
fidelity. —Bessie Stewart, Leaside C. I. 
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Teaching Methods 


THE GAP BETWEEN GRADE 10 and GRADE 11 FRENCH 


Many teachers and students complain about a gap between 
Grade X and Grade XI French. Teachers find that students who 
did satisfactory work in Grade IX and X cannot handle Grade 
XI work efficiently. Students claim that Grade XI work is 
excessively more difficult than Grade X work. 

These teachers and students are right. There is a veritable 
chasm between Grade X and Grade XI work, unless measures are 
taken to avoid it. 

First, the stories or passages in Cours Moyen have a very 
high density of new words as compared with those in Parlez-vous 
francais? In Grade X, the preparation of a passage means learn- 
ing some 15 to 20 words listed in the lesson. In Grade XI, how- 
ever, the preparation of the first passage means looking up, 
listing and learning some 120 new words, many of them verb 
forms listed only as infinitives. 

Secondly, the verbs in Parlez-vous francais? are all in the 
present tense for the first half of the book. In Cours Moyen, the 
first lesson introduces the complete conjugation of the irregular 
verb “aller”. 

These problems can be met in various ways, although all 
solutions must envisage the course as an integrated whole. The 
most satisfactory solution that we have tried involves a break 
with tradition. 

The Vocabulary Problem (Parlez-vous francais? ) 

Our objective in Grades IX and X is to develop a genuine 
functional knowledge of French (a real ability to read, write, 
understand, and speak the language) within very small limits. 
Each teacher is given freedom to go as slowly as he finds neces- 
sary. However, we expect a high degree of accuracy by the 
students in Dictation, Translation, Speaking and Understanding. 
We have reason to believe that a student who does not develop 
some fluency in Grades IX and X does not develop fluency even 
at University. We consider Parlez-vous francais? an ideal text 
for this objective because of its simplicity. There are many 
written exercises and there is no need for halts in practical work 
to explain technicalities. 

The first period on a lesson in Parlez-vous francais? begins 
with the unison reading after the teacher of the whole lesson. 
Next the students are helped to translate orally, and difficulties 
and new points of grammar are explained as they occur. Finally, 
the students are asked as a home assignment to study half the 
word list according to a definite plan and to test themselves on it. 

The next lesson period begins with the reading of the lesson, 
preferably in unison. (Every lesson period begins with reading). 
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Then, the questionnaire is taken up, the students looking up the 
answers in the story, if necessary. One student gives the correct 
answer in French and then the class repeats it in unison after the 
teacher. After this, the teacher asks that all books be closed. 
Then, he speaks in French, simple sentences, using the words 
studied. Individual students prove comprehension by repeating 
the statements in English. The homework assignment is to study 
and to test themselves on the rest of the word list. 


The third lesson period begins with unison reading, but if 
there is any inattention, individual students are asked to continue 
to read two or three sentences in French. Books are closed and 
again the teacher speaks sentences in French. When every new 
word has been introduced into this oral drill, the teacher asks 
the students to speak French. He gives them simple sentences 
in English to be repeated in French. One student gives the 
answer and the class repeats it in unison after the teacher. Final- 
ly, one or two of the exercises are done orally and assigned as 
written homework. 


After the reading in the fourth lesson, the homework exer- 
cises are put on the board while the teacher continues oral practice 
with books closed. In this lesson and in subsequent lessons, the 
teacher proceeds directly to English-French drill. After the oral 
drill, the homework is corrected. Finally, the next exercise is 
done orally and assigned for homework. 

The last exercise, translated from English to French, is done 
twice, the second time the corrections being done at home by the 
students. 


The Vocabulary Problem (Cours Moyen). 

The same method is continued in Cours Moyen. During the 
introductory lesson, after the reading and explanations, we help 
the students to locate the words and prepare a very accurate 
translation of a small number of lines. For homework, the 
students are asked to list, to study, and to test themselves on all 
the new words encountered in these few lines. During the next 
class period these words (or lines) form the material for practice 
in understanding and speaking as with Parlez-vous francais? 

Each homework assignment thereafter is the listing, study- 
ing, and testing on the new words of a few more lines, which are 
to be used in understanding and speaking drill. 

This translation and oral practice on the stories may require 
as many as seven lesson periods. As they go on, however, the 
students develop ability to work more rapidly. 

After this preparation, the students can do the exercises with- 
out too much trouble. Nevertheless, we do each exercise orally 
before assigning it to be written for homework, and each exercise 
is put on the board during the oral practice of the following lesson. 


The Verb Problem. 
The traditional way to handle the verb is for each teacher in 
Grades IX and X to teach as best he or she can a specified list of 
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tenses of both regular and “irregular” verbs. As a result, even 
in university, some students imagine that French verbs consist of 
a bewildering mass of irregularities. The basic fault is that they 
haven’t a working knowledge of the regular verbs. 

To meet this problem, we have prepared for Grades IX and X 
a series of functional lessons and exercises on the regular verbs. 
From the first week of September we devote one period per week 
to practice on verbs, written and oral. By the end of Grade IX, 
the average student has a practical knowledge of the eight simple 
tenses of ‘donner’, ‘finir’, ‘vendre’, and of the present of ‘avoir’ 
and ‘étre.’ 

In Grade X, we start all these lessons over again, but cover 
them more rapidly. At the end of the year, the average student has 
a working knowledge of the eight simple tenses and of the five 
compound tenses of ‘donner’, ‘finir’, ‘vendre’. Even with a time- 
table allowing only four periods a week for French, we find that 
we have time at the end of Grade X to apply the principles learned 
to a few of the so-called irregular verbs—‘avoir’, ‘étre’, ‘mettre’, 
‘écrire’, ‘faire’. 

In Grade XI, we begin by reviewing the conjugation of ‘don- 
ner’, ‘finir’, ‘vendre’, ‘avoir’, ‘étre’, and applying the principles to 
‘aller’, which is presented in the first lesson of “Cours Moyen”. 
Thereafter, we have a systematic presentation or review of one 
so-called irregular verb each week during the first few minutes of 
the reader lessons. 

In Grades XII and XIII, we repeat the systematic review of 
one “conversational” verb per reader lesson. 

As a result, we have eliminated long formal explanations and 
tedious writing of tenses. We can go on in Cours Moyen and in 
reading with intelligent appreciation of the significance of the 
various tense endings. In Grade XIII, verb questions are con- 
sidered a source of easy marks. 

—G. Earl] Fraser, Ottawa. 





AN UNUSUALLY CLEAR RECORDING OF THE POEMS IN 
G. A. KLINCK’S NEW GRADE XI READER 


‘ENTRE NOUS” 
published by 
THE RYERSON PRESS 
Barcarolle Un Canadien Errant 
Ma Normandie Le Bon Gite 
La Cigale et la Fourmi 
Begin NOW to prepare your pupils for their Grade XIII Dictation 
Examination. This new recording is guaranteed to improve their 
comprehension of the spoken language. 
PRICE OF RECORD: $2.50 
THE YALE BOOK COMPANY 
34 Butternut Street, Toronto 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


THE TAPE RECORDER 


With the addition of a tape-recorder to the Moderns De- 
partment at our school, I believe a very important step has 
been taken in the development of the modern technique of 
language teaching. I remember reading an article in this 
magazine a very short time ago, which lamented the fact that, 
in spite of modern facilities such as radio broadcasts, Visites 
Interprovinciales, record-players, etc., our schools turn out few 
ardent linguists. Perhaps it is the fault of our placing too 
much emplasis on the weaker portion of our class rather than 
concentrating more on the stronger. Perhaps we do not use 
our new paraphernalia to the best advantage. At any rate, 
we do need to give considerable thought to the adaptability 
of the record-player and of the tape-recorder, in particular, to 
our class-room method of teaching, and perhaps some time 
and effort to their use extra-curricularly. 


We have, unfortunately, had little time to put into action 
our ideas on the use of the tape-recorder in our language 
classes. However, I believe it to be a good plan to list here 
just what they are, so that they may be discussed and dis- 
carded or added to as you see fit. This is a new experience 
for us and we certainly. would appreciate any assistance, advice 
or criticism that you may wish to give. If we are ever going 
to make the best use of any of these machines we must not 
keep ideas to ourselves. 

In class-room work the tape-recorder is extremely valu- 
able for practice-dictations. One teacher may record for a 
grade which he is not teaching so that the pupils may become 
accustomed to hearing a new voice. Dictations may be given 
on an assigned reading lesson in Cours Moyen, for example, 
and if the use of the tape-recorder is previously announced, a 
more thorough review of that particular lesson will be made 
by the pupil. You may be lucky enough to have a native 
French student in your school. Get him to read your dictation 
to the recorder, after some preliminary coaching. It is im- 
portant not to use the tape-recorder casually. Make its use 
a special event, previously announced, when possible. 


Another idea proposed was to choose a scene from a play 
or a conversational portion of a story in the lower grades, and 
have it tape-recorded by a picked group of students in that 
form, with teacher-participation when the number of suitable 
students is limited. Warn those taking part well ahead of 
time to practise their speeches and check them all at some 
time previous to the recording. The actual tape-recording 
would be done after school. Then play the recording back to 
the class and question them orally on the scene afterwards. 
This would provide an excellent review lesson. 
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To carry this idea further, perhaps toward the end of the 
year, a radio “studio” broadcast could be simulated and a re- 
cording could be made in the class period. A radio announcer, 
or two, and the members of the cast would take part. If two 
or three “broadcasts” were made, all students might be able 
to participate, although I think that only those with language 
ability should be chosen. Each teacher would have to decide 
that for himself. This would be one place where the good 
language student could be encouraged and given additional 
opportunity to express himself in the new language. Should 
the modern language staff be inclined, they might do a scene 
or two from a play themselves and play it back to their classes. 
Accurate pronunciation, intonation and a more vivid interpre- 
tation of the work being studied, might be brought out in a 
recording of this nature. 

One of the most satisfying uses, to the language teacher 
at any rate, to which the tape-recorder might be put, would 
provide an excuse to keep promising language students after 
school hours. I hesitate to suggest work after school, but 
there is just no time to deal with the better student in the 
manner in which he should be dealt with during the class 
period. Here is another way to encourage pupils to become 
language-lovers. To a considerable degree, shyness, modesty 
and class attitude play too great a part in holding back a good 
language student. Under guidance of the teacher after school, 
this may be completely overcome, with the result that the pro- 
gress of the student will be speeded up. Younger boys and girls 
are more apt to be willing to accept this offer, and it would be 
at the teacher’s own discretion and depend on the time he has 
available, how many could be served in this way. 

In conclusion, I should like to stress three important points 
which have been made clear from the use of the tape-recorder 
in our school so far. Firstly, learn to operate the machine 
well before attempting to use it in the class-room. Too much 
valuable time can be lost if the teacher is uncertain and is 
experimenting. The students would treat it as a novelty, to 
be seen and listened to once only. Secondly, start to use it in 
Grade IX where students are more pronunciation conscious. 
If they can be encouraged to speak well in the lower grades, 
then it will not be difficult to maintain a standard through the 
higher ones. The younger pupils cooperate extremely well 
with encouragement of this kind and the tape-recorder could 
be a means of inspiration from their first term of language 
study. Lastly, be careful not to treat the machine as a novelty, 
not to use it too long or too often, but make it an event when- 
ever you do use it. 

I hope more ideas will be submitted to help make the use 
of the tape-recorder more successful and to encourage more 
schools to take advantage of one of the newest and most useful 
teaching aids for modern language study. 

WM. K. GRAY, N.T.C.I 
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LIAISONS 


The Editor has asked me, as a service to teachers of 
French, to mark the liaisons in a page of Cours Moyen, part II. 
I shall pick the first page of Lesson 5, marking the liaisons 
under three headings: obligatory, possible, forbidden. 


Etant descendue du train* a la gare de Rouen, je me suis 
dirigée vers la consigne pour y déposer ma valise. 

—Je peux laisser cette valise? ai-je demandé timide- 
ment a l’employé. 

5. —Mais* oui, mademoiselle. 

—C’est combien, s’il vous plait? 
—Vous payez* en la retirant, mademoiselle. 
—Merci, monsieur. 
Je suis sortie de la gare, ne sachant trop* ow aller. 

10 Mais il est temps que je me présente. Je suis* Ang- 
laise, j’ai fait mes* études de francais* a !’Université de 
Londres, et j’ai passé depuis* une année entiére en 
France. Voila pourquoi je parle la langue a peu prés bien. 
Les événements dont je vous fais le récit se sont déroulés* 

15 a la fin de ma deuxiéme année d’études* universitaires, 
c’est-a-dire il y a trois* ans. J’avais voulu passer mes 
vacances toute seule, et j’avais choisi la ville de Rouen 
parce que ce n’était pas trop loin de |’Angleterre, que les 
environs devaient étre jolis, et surtout parce qu’une mai- 
tresse de mon ancien lycée me l’avait recommandée, 

20 Etant sortie de la gare, j’ai voulu trouver* un bon hotel; 
je me suis donc dirigée vers* un kiosque ot un vieux 
monsieur vendait des journaux. Je lui ai acheté le Matin 
et* un guide de Rouen, et je lui ai demandé: 

25. —Pardon, monsieur, pourriez-vous m’indiquer un bon* 
hétel pas trop cher? 

—Ah, mademoiselle, je ne connais pas trés bien les* 
hétels; mais vous pourriez* essayer |’Hétel des* Anglais 
du cé6té de la Seine. 


Line 1—Train a. The liaison with n in a nasal vowel is for- 
bidden, except in the case of un, en on, mon, ton, son, bien, rien, 
and certain adjectives placed before the noun they qualify 
(bon, ancien, certain, plein, moyen, prochain, etc). The latter 
then lose their nasal quality and sound like the corresponding 
feminine adjective. 

Line 5—Forbidden before oui. 


Line 7—Possible, but few people would ever make it. Passage 
from one sense group to another — liaison here instinctively 
avoided by all but the pedantic. 

Line 9—Liaison with “p” only found after trop and beaucoup. 
Even then it is to be avoided, except perhaps in such pat 
phrases as “trop aimable’”’. 
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Line 10—The young lady, a university student, would probably 
make the liaison. The baggage clerk would not likely do so. 
Line 11—mes études. Obligatory. Mes would mean nothing 
if separated from its noun. They are one unit; hence the 
necessity of linking them. (Similarly after les, des, aux, cet, 
ces, vos, leurs, tout, différents, plusieurs, and the numbers 2, 
3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 20, 70, 80, 100.) 

Line 11—francais 4. Forbidden. Passage from one sense- 
group to another. In any case, if made it would sound like 
francaise. 

Line 12—depuis une. Impossible. Depuis here stands for 
depuis ce temps-la and, having nothing to do with what fol- 
lows, has a pause after it. In any case, even in a phrase such 
as depuis une heure the linking is seldom made. Similarly with 
the exception of avant hier (when the “t” is sounded) there is 
no linking after avant and aprés. However, the liaison is obli- 
gatory after the monosyllabic preposition dans, sans, sous. 
A liaison is never made after hors, vers, envers, a travers, etc. 
Line 14—déroulés 4. Possible, but ridiculous if made. Dif- 
ferent thought groups. 

Line 15—Possible. 

Line 16—trois ans. Obligatory. See line 11 above 

Line 21—trouver un. Seldom made, although possible in formal 
conversation, in a speech, or when reading a literary work. 
Line 22—vers un. See line 12 above. 

Line 23—et un. Never after et. By its nature, et connects 
words that by themselves do not form a thought group, thus 
cannot be connected with either one. 

Line 25—bon hotel. Obligatory. h not aspirate. Denasal- 
izes upon linking. 

Line 27—les hétels. Obligatory. (See line 11 above.) 

Line 28—pourriez essayer. The clerk probably wouldn’t make 
the liaison. The girl might not when speaking casually to 
someone. She would, when speaking more formally. 


Line 28—des Anglais. Obligatory. See line il. 
Eugéne Joliat. 


UN BON PRECEPTE 
—Toute ma vie j’appliquerai ce précepte: “Il vaut mieux donner que de 
recevoir.” 
—QOh! vous étes sans doute un philanthrope? 


—Non, je suis boxeur ! ! 
MERCI, MADEMOISELLE! 


The Review gratefully acknowledges a gift to the Sustaining Fund 
from Miss Gertrude Beasley of East York Collegiate. 


DICTATION RECORDS 
Have you tried the Yale Recordings? These remarkably clear re- 
cordings are patterned after the experimental recording presented by 
the Committee on an Oral Examination at last year’s Easter Convention. 
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PRONONCIATION DE CERTAINS MOTS TIRES, DE COURS 
MOYEN DE FRANCAIS II PAR TRAVIS AND TRAVIS 


Il est presque impossible, pour une personne qui ne se sert pas 
de ce livre, de prévoir toutes les difficultés qu’il offre au point de 
vue de la prononciation. Mais j’ai essayé de relever un certain 
nombre de mots qui présentent peut-étre un obstacle et de donner 
quelques explications. 

Voici d’abord une liste de noms propres: ; 

Champ-de-Mars, on ne prononce pas le p final, mais le s final. 

Xavier, le x se prononce gz et la terminaison est yé*. 

Casgrain, le s se prononce comme z, la finale est une nasale. 

Joachim, le o est ouvert et quoiqu’il y ait plusieurs prononcia- 

tions pour la derniére syllabe, la suivante est la plus 
courante: ch se prononce k, et le im n’est pas une nasale. 

Eiffel, le ei et le e sont tous deux des e ouverts. 

Montfermeil, le t ne se prononce pas, e et ei sont tous deux 

des e ouverts, il se prononce y. 

Belledonne, le premier e est ouvert, le second ne se prononce 

pas. 

Zola, Loti ont tous les deux des o ouverts. 

Jeanne d’Arc, dans le prénom il n’y a pas de nasale, ea se pro- 

nonce a ici; le c se prononce k. 

Aix-les-Bains, le x se prononce ks. 

Metz se prononce avec un e ouvert et tz se prononce s, comme 

l'anglais mess. 

Montpellier, le t est muet et le e est ouvert devant I. 

Grosjean, le s est muet, la finale est une nasale. 

Dans les mots suivants, le t de la terminaison se prononce s: 
solution, patient, prétentieux. 

Dans les mots suivants, le ¢ devant le t devient k, le t se pro- 
nonce s: fonetionner, construction, instruction, élection, (veillez 
a ce que les éléves ne disent pas sh comme en anglais). 

Faites attention de bien prononcer le 1 des mots suivants sans 
changer le son de la voyelle précédente: multiplie, altitude. 

Dans les mots suivants on prononce le u comme voyelle et non 
comme semi-voyelle parce qu’il est précédé de deux consonnes: 
con-flu-ent, tru-elle, in-flu-en-ce. 

Au contraire, dans les mots suivants on prononce la semi- 
voyelle: pluie, fruitier, huile, douane. 

Dans le mot dépliant, on prononce trois syllabes: de-pli-yant. 

Le y des mots suivants se divise en i qui va avec la syllabe 
precédente et y qui va avec la syllabe suivante: brui-yant, voi-ya- 
geur, pai-yais, noi-yer, soi-yons. Cependant |]’orthographe est la 
suivante: bruyant, voyageur, payais, noyer, soyons. 

Dans la liste des mots suivants, la consonne finale est muette: 
outil, corps (le r seul se prononce), clef, franc, clos, dos, grelot, 
chef dans chef-d’ceuvre. 


*J’ai employé y pour dénoter le son y comme dans les mots anglais 
yes, youth, young. Ce n’est pas le symbole phonétique. 
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Au contraire, dans la liste des mots suivants la consonne 
finale se prononce: pic, est, ouest, moeurs, hélas, autobus, ter- 
minus, strict, exact. 

Dans, les mots suivants le eu ou le ceu est ouvert: ceuvre, 
pleurs, demeure, pleurer, longueur, déjeune, coureur. 

Dans les mots suivants le e sans accent suivi de r est ouvert: 
enterrement, erreur, terroir. 

Le i des mots suivants est séparé de la voyelle précédente et 
forme une autre syllabe: archaique, héroique, ouir. 

Le i entre deux voyelles reste séparé de la voyelle précédente 
mais se prononce y: aieux, aie; ¢a y est, il y a se prononcent de la 
méme facon. 

Dans les mots suivants faites bien attention de prononcer ei 
comme e ouvert et non pas comme a: vieillesse, abeille, meilleure, 
pareille, réveille, groseille, corbeille, merveilleusement. 

Dans les mots suivants le eu ou le ue a le son ouvert suivi de y: 
accueille, veuillez, fauteuil. 

N’oubliez pas que dans les mots travaille et tressaillir on a le 
son a suivi de y. 

Dans brouillard et bouillir on a le son ou suivi de y. 


La ou les personnes de langue anglaise font de nombreuses 
fautes, c’est dans la prononciation des deux o ouvert et fermé. En 
général, le o, suivi d’une consonne prononcée qui n’est pas z est 
ouvert. Voici des mots trouvés dans le livre, qui ressemblent 
beaucoup a l’anglais mais qui ont le o ouvert: reproche, économique, 
opportun, coopérer, néologisme, météorologique, Socrate, philos- 
ophe, m’honore, carrossable, majorité, objectif, époque, Grenoble, 
autonome, possédant, occupent, porte, kiosque, bol, colonisé, 
photographier. 


Dans les mots suivants le au est ouvert: restaurant, augmen- 
ter, mauvais. 


Dans les deux mots poireau, et oignon, le oi se prononce o 
ouvert. Sec devant a, 0, u, se prononce sk, discuter, escalier. 
£c devant e et i, se prononce s, descendre, disciple. 


Les adverbes qui se terminent en emment se prononcent 
ament: évidemment, fréquemment. 

Tranquille et tranquillité, ville et village, mille et million, 
prononcent le 1. 

En francais on rencontre de nombreux e muets 4 Il’intérieur 
des mots. Leur maintien ou leur suppression est basé sur la dif- 
ficulté de prononcer plusieurs consonnes consécutives. Pour cette 
raison on a créé ce qu’on appelle la loi des deux consonnes, c’est a 
dire que lorsque la chute d’un e intérieur améne le rencontre de 2 
consonnes seulement, on ne le prononce pas. Dans les mots qui 
suivent, trouvés dans le livre, le e sans accent n’est pas prononcé: 
rar(e)ment, caf(e)tiére, horizontal(e)ment, bruiss(e) ment, 
caus(e) rie, nett(e) ment, rapid(e)ment, aménag(e) ment, revir (e) - 
ment, dév(e)loppée, infant(e)rie, artill(e)rie, mad(e) moiselle, 
enseign (e) ment. 
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Un Francais ne prononcera jamais ces e muets, excepté en 
poésie. Nous avons également la loi des 3 consonnes, qui veut 
dire que lorsque la chute d’un e intérieur améne la rencontre de 
trois consonnes, on le conserve. Le vocabulaire suivant, qui ser- 
vira d’exemple a été pris dans le livre: Courteline, justement, 
largement, gouvernement, armement. 

Voici quelques mots isolés, également pris dans le livre, et 
qui offrent peut-étre des difficultés: 

{cho, le ch, se prononce k. . 

Psychologique, la premiére consonne d’un mot se prononce tou- 
jours, méme placée devant une autre consonne. 

Cuiller, mot difficile car on prononce la semi-voyelle u le e ouvert 
et le r final. 

Madame, les deux a sont prononcés exactement de la méme facon 

et l’accent tonique est sur le deuxiéme a. 

Monsieur, le mon se prononce comme me, le eu est fermé et le r 
est muet. 

L’eil, le ce a le son eu ouvert, il se prononce y. 

Les yeux, le eu est fermé. Attention de faire la liaison avec le 
son z et non j, ce qui arrive fréquemment. 

Pays, ce mot se divise en deux syllabes pé - i. 

Essaie, ce mot a deux e ouverts. 

La terminaison des mots en et a toujours un e ouvert: buffet, billet, 
la seule exception est la conjonction et qui a un e fermé. 
Attention de ne pas faire une diphtongue de la voyelle qui précéde 

la consonne r, il faut que le son reste pur: murmure, amour. 
Vaisselle, se prononce avec deux e ouverts. 


Peine et vaine ont le méme son. C’est un e ouvert et il n’y a pas 
de nasale. 

Le p ne se prononce pas dans comptoir et dans sept, mais par contre 
se prononce dans septembre. 

Inintelligible. Dans la premiére syllabe il n’y a pas de nasale, 
mais dans la seconde le in est nasal. 

Ressemble, le re est un préfixe et se prononce comme le. Les est 
dur et ne se prononce pas comme z. 

Remarquer les mots suivants: on dit emmener et ennui avec la 
premiére syllabe comme nasale, mais ennemi sans nasale. 

Les adjectifs en ier et er prononcent le r, mais pas les substantifs: 
fier, mais glacier; cher mais rocher. 

Dans le mot second, le c se prononce comme g dur. 

Dans le mot moyen-age, il n’y a pas de nasale et on fait la liaison 
avec le n, le e est ouvert. 

Attention de bien faire la liaison avec un son de t et non d dans 
les deux expressions suivantes: un grand auteur, quand il 
viendra. 

J’espére que ce tableau aura aplani quelques-unes des diffi- 
cultés de prononciation que certaines personnes auraient pu 
rencontrer dans ce texte. 

Laure Riése, 
Victoria College, U. of T. 
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REVIEW OF GRADE XII GERMAN COMPOSITION—PART I 


Part II, featuring Modal Auxiliaries, ‘—ing’ forms and 46 Review 
Sentences, will appear in the March Number. 
All page references are to Lernen Sie Deutsch. 


I. Prepositions. 

(a) Review—1. Preps with dative—page 39 
2. Preps. with accusative—page 44 
3. Preps with dat. or acc.—page 32 
4. Preps. with genitive—page 139 

(b) Oral exercise— 


1. (In spite of the) Wetters. 10. (Until the) Herbst. 
2. (Without a) Bruder. 11. Es hangt (over the) 
3. Stellen Sie es (on the Fenster. 
table) 12. (From my) Onkel. 
4. (After the) Klasse. 13. (Instead of his) Vaters. 
5. (On account of the)Geldes 14. (Through the) Stadt. 
6. (For his) Vater. 15. Die Katze lief (behind the) 
7. Er steht (near the) Tir. Ofen. 
8. (Out of the) Schule. 16. (Since the) Sommer. 
9. During the (Tages) 

(c) Written exercises— ‘ 
1. He laid the book on the table in the kitchen with his pencils. 
2. He stayed near the blackboard until the end of the lesson. 

3. The stone came from the street through the window into the 


room. 

4. Since the first of September he has not gone out of his room 

without his brother. 

5. In spite of the rain he went out for the coffee during the 
night. 

6. The road runs around the mountain above the town. 

7. He brought a pen instead of a pencil to the classroom. 

8. Put the chair behind the table, not in front of the desk. 

II. Verb Tenses (Present, past, perfect, pluperfect, future.) 

(a) Review — 1. Present—endings, page 19—learn radical 
changing verbs—3 irregular verbs; ‘sein’ (p. 8), ‘haben’ 
(p. 14), ‘werden’ (p. 27). 

2. Past—Weak—stem, tense sign ‘t’ endings ‘e, st, e, en, t, en.’ 
Strong—memorize vowel change in stem, remember the 
ending is lacking in Ist and 8rd sing. 

3. Perfect—auxiliary plus past participle — memorize verbs 
with ‘sein’—past participles have “ge” — and end in ‘t’ 
(weak) or ‘en’ (strong).N.B. No agreement of p.p 

4. Pluperfect—like perfect, but use past tense of auxiliary. 

5. Future—present tense of ‘werden’ with infinitive. 

(b) Oral exercise— 


1. Has he come? 9. We had been. 

2. Will he see? 10. Did he work? 

8. I was reading. 11. I have lived. 

4. We had given. 12. She went. 

5. Is he running? 13. Read (2nd sing. imper.). 
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6. They have written. 14. They spoke. 
7. She used to play. 15. Sleep (2nd sing imper.). 
8. Will you learn? 16. I ate. 


(c) Written exercises— 
1. I came into the room while he was still speaking to the others. 
2. I had already seen him before he had gone twenty steps from 
the house. 
8. He will tell you the whole story after he has read it all him- 
self. 
4. He has been living in this old house for forty years, but he 
is no longer willing to stay here. 
. This boy is not reading his book as you told him; he has 
closed it. 
. Will they come to see her if she is still working here? 
. He had never seen that book until I brought it to him. 
. She was always telling what he had done. 


on 


onan 


III. Adjective Declensions 


(a) Review — 1. Strong — page 187 — used when there is no 
determinative (something with ending to show gender, 
number, case.) 

2. Weak — Page 188—used after a “der” word such as ‘der’, 
‘dieser’, ‘jener’, ‘jeder’, ‘welcher’, ‘solcher.’ 

3. Mixed—page 189—used after an “ein” word such as ‘ein’, 
‘kein’, ‘mein’, ‘dein’, ‘sein’, ‘unser’, ‘ihr’, ‘Ihr.’ 


(b) Oral Exercise— 

. Dies—klein—Madchen ist sein—klein—Kusine. 

. Der Vater dies—klein—Knaben hat ein—neu—Haus. 

. Er schreibt mit rot—Tinte und ein—lang—Feder. 

. Die jung—Schiiler haben neu—Biicher mit rot—Deckeln. 

. Die Eltern fleissig—Kinder haben gliicklich—Tage. 

. Mein—alt—Onkel wohnt in dies—klein—Haus. 

. Etwas Gut—ist in jen—alt—Buch. 

. Unser—neu—Lehrer hat ein—braun—Hut und braun— 
Schuhe. 


(c) Written exercise.- 

1. Our old uncle used to live with his young children in that 
little house. 

2. A large class of the older pupils have German books. 

8. Little children usually like the taste of white bread with 
good butter. 

4. Each little girl has brought a new pencil, a red note book and 
the new books. 

5. The father of this little boy is still working without a warm 
coat. 

6. The whole town is covered with deep snow, and the cold 
weather is not good for the old people. 

7. He saw something new when he read the old book. 

8. The older pupils are often the brothers of younger children. 


SDAA r WN Ee 
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IV. 





Uses of the Article. 


(a) Review—Usually we can follow the English usage, but 


1 


2 


wo 


oe 


ONAAPCO MWe 


V. 


( 
1 


2 


( 
1 


24 


(b) Oral Exercise:- 


notice :- 

. Definite article is always used with—seasons months, days, 
streets, meals, public places. 

. Definite article is used with proper names (people) when 
modified or in cases other than the nominative. 

. Definite article is used with country names if feminine or 
plural or modified—‘die Schweiz’, ‘die Tiirkei’, ‘die 
Vereinigten Staaten’. 

. Definite. article is used instead of the possessive adjective 
with parts of the body and articles of clothing. 

. Definite article is used instead of the indefinite in express- 

ions of weight, measure, price, etc.—‘drei Mark das Pfund’. 

Indefinite article is omitted before nouns of profession, 

vocation or rank—‘He is a doctor—Er ist Arzt’. 


poor Charles. 9. in Germany. 
. at church. 10. on Frederick Street. 
. for breakfast. 11. I saw Paul. 
. in Switzerland. 12. He is a teacher. 
in June. 13. twice a year. 
. I wash my hands. 14. He is wearing his hat. 
in spring. 15. Summer is hot. 
on Thursday. 16. Dinner is at six. 


c) Written exercises.- 

. Spring begins in March; children usually like spring. 

. My friend lives on William Street; he is coming to school by 
street-car on Monday. 

He has broken his arm and now he cannot put on his hat. 

. Three times a year he goes to Switzerland to buy clocks. 

Poor Fritz has money and land but no friends. 

. Flowers grow in summer; they stay until fall. 

Read your book before dinner while you have time. 

. I do not like meat for supper and eggs are not good for me. 


Interrogative and Relative Pronouns. 


a) Review:—Declensions are’on pages 200 and 202. 

. Interr. prons. have no antecedent—“who”’—wer; “what’— 
was. Note that “was” after preps. is replaced by compounds 
with wo(r)-. 

. Rel. Prons—usually “der” (note irregular genitives and dat. 
plur.) “Der” is replaced by welcher where two identical 
forms would come together. “Der” is replaced by “was” 
where antec. is a neut. pron. or a whole clause. “Der” may 
be replaced by a compound with ‘wo(r)’ after a prep. if it 
refers to things. 


b) Oral exercise:- 
. Die Stadt (of which) er sprach. 2. (With what) schreibt er? 
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3. Die Frau (who) die Kinder sah. 4. (With whom) gehen 
Sie? 5. Die Frau (whose) Sohn hier ist. 6. (Whose) Sohn 
sind Sie? 7. Die Kinder (with whom) sie spielt. 8. Alles 
(that) ich habe. 9. (Whom) sandten Sie? 10. Das Haus 
(in which) er wohnt. 11. Das Buch (that) ich las. 12. Die 
Frau (to whom) der Mann sprach. 


(c) Written exercise:- 

1. On what did you write all that you have heard? 

2. Whose is this book which the little girl brought? 

3. The old lady whose son you used to know, has lost the money 
with which she was building a new house. 

. The young men with whom he was working, asked them whom 
they had seen. 

. The boy whom he sent, has the pen with which he wrote it. 

. The friend of whom I was speaking, is ill—which is sad. 

. The children whose parents came with them, have gone now. 

. I haven’t read the book you spoke of. 


> 


aonnac 


VI. Possessive, Demonstrative, Personal and Indefinite Pronouns. 


(a) Review:- 1. Poss. adj. are declined as “ein” words (no 
ending in nom. masc., nom neut., and acc. neut.); poss. 
pronouns are declined as “der” words so have endings in all 
cases. 

2. Demonstratives—‘dieser, jener, solcher,’—declined as “der” 
words. Note—‘dieser’ and ‘jener’ usually mean ‘this’ and 
‘that’? — but may also mean ‘the former’ and ‘the latter’. 
There are two other demonstratives—‘derselbe’ (the same) 
and ‘derjenige’ (the one)—both of these have the first part 
declined as a “der” word, the 2nd part as a weak adj. 

3. Personals.- declension on page 193. Note:- Personal pron. 
after a prep., referring to things, must be compounded with 
the prep. to produce forms like ‘davon’, ‘darauf’, etc. 2. 
Genitive of personal pron. is used rarely—only after a few 
fixed expressions such as ‘miide, ‘sich schamen’, ‘sich erin- 
nern’, and a few preps. which take the genitive. 

4. Indefinite prons.:- 1. ‘man’, ‘jemand’, (somebody)’, ‘jeder- 
mann’ (everybody), ‘niemand’, (nobody), ‘etwas’, ‘nichts’, 
‘ein paar’ (a couple)—are all indeclinable. 2. “Alles” has 
only one sing. form, but complete “der” declension in plural: 
use “ganz” for missing singular. forms. 3. “Ander” is 
declined as an ordinary adj. 4. “Beide’”—(both)—is al- 
ways plural, “der” declension. 5. “Viel” (much) is unde- 
clined in sing., declined as a “der” word in plural. 6. 
“Mehrere” (several)—is declined as a plural “der” word. 
7. “Mehr” and “genug” are always indeclinable. 


(b) Oral exercise:- 


1. my book and his. 13. tired of him. 
2. all the pupils. 14. another brother. 
8. such a story. 15. many small children 
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4, with them. 16. a couple of days. 

5. the same pencil. 17. every pupil. 

6. someone is here. 18. the bread is all good. 

7. all the house. 19. their friends. 

8. with both hands. 20. nothing interesting. 

9. something good. 21. his book is the one I have. 
10. other children. 22. all the day. 


11. his friend and mine. 


(c) Written exercise:- 

1. His friend is ashamed of you, and mine is too. 

2. Others have used the same pencil; both of them used it all 
day. 

. Several young pupils say that they have seen nobody. 

. You can write nothing good with such a bad pen. 

Have you another pencil? This one is his. 

He has more money than I, but I am satisfied; I have enough. 

. Those who believe such a story have much to learn. 

. Both stories are true; everyone is speaking of them. 


CWOID NP 


VII. Impersonal Verbs 
(a) Review:- Impersonal verbs are always 8rd sing. and al- 
ways have “es” as subject. The best way to learn them is 
to memorize the following idioms and adjust them as 
necessary for tense and person. The English subject is 
rendered by a dat. or acc., as the idiom indicates. 


It is raining—Es regnet It doesn’t matter—Es macht 

It is snowing—Es schneit. nichts. 

I am sorry—Es tut mir leid. There is (general)—Es gibt. 

I am glad—Es freut mich. There is (particular)—Es ist. 

I am well—Es geht mir gut. (sind). 

I succeed—Es gelingt mir. There is a knock—Es klopft. 

What’s wrong with him?— There is a ring—Es klingelt. 

Was fehlt ihm? It’s not worth while—Es lohnt 
sich nicht. 


(b) Written:- 1. I was sorry that it rained this morning, but 
I shall be glad to go tonight. 
2. He has finally succeeded in reading all the books you gave 
him. 
. How has his mother been all winter? Is she better yet? 
. There is nothing new in the papers today. 
. There was a knock at the door, and I was glad when I heard 
it. 
6. It doesn’t matter, you will surely succeed tomorrow. 
7. It is not worth while going down town so late in the after- 
noon. 
8. There are many interesting mountains in Switzerland. 


VIII. Passive Voice. 
(a) Review—Passives are formed with the various tenses of 
“werden” (or ‘sein’) and the past participle which never 
agrees. 


oO ® © 
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‘Werden’ passives express an action—‘sein’ passives express a 
state or condition that exists. 

‘Werden’ passives emphasizes the action of the verb — ‘sein 
passives describe the subject. 

‘Werden’ passives may be changed to the active voice, without 
changing of tense—‘sein’ passives will need a change of 


tense. 
‘Werden’ pass. expresses an action that happens, happened, or 
will happen — ‘sein’ pass. expresses a state that exists, 


existed, or will exist. 

‘Werden’ passive may be accompanied by an agent—‘sein’ pas- 
sive may not. “Sein” passives are rarely found in perfect 
tenses. 


Note:—1. Past part. form ‘geworden’ is shortened to “worden”. 
2. Agent is expressed by “von” (dative case). Means is 
expressed by “mit” (dative case). Inanimate agent is ex- 
pressed by “durch” (accusative case). 


(b) Oral exercise :— 

1. Die Tiir (is) schon zugemacht. 
. Das Haus (is) jedes Jahr angestrichen. 
. Er (was) von seinem Vater gesandt. 
. Die Arbeit (will be done) bis Sie kommen. 
Es (had been written) auf Deutsch. 
. Das Haus (was) schon verkauft, als ich kam. 
. Das Portemonnaie (was) mit Geld gefiillt. 
. Der Ring (was) hier gefunden. 


gq ePAaaewpy 


ritten :— 

. A new house is being built, where the old one burned. 

. When he arrived at school, the door was already closed. 

. He has been seen there often, and he is respected for it. 

. The song will be sung by a child; it was written in 1893. 

. I see that the exercises are already written on the board. 

. The bread that was cut with this knife, is all eaten. 

. Goethe is known as a great German poet; he is buried in 
Weimar. 

8. The library is closed today; it will be opened at 10 o’clock 

tomorrow morning. 


= 
° 
ww 
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IX. Conditional Sentences. 


(a) Review:—Conditional sentences are those containing an 
(if) clause, where that “if” means “provided that” and not 
“whether”. 

There are three types: 1. A sentence containing “would” 
or “should” is translated by past subjunctive in both 
clauses. 

2. A sent. containing “would have” or “should have” has 
pluperfect subjunctive in both clauses. 


3. A sent. containing no “would” or “should” is translated 
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X. 


(b) 


(c) 


in the indic., using the same tenses as the English, both 
clauses not necessarily in the same tense. 

Note.—If the tense in the main clause produces a subj. that 
is identical with the indic., it is replaced by “wiirde” and 
the infinitive. This is most likely to occur with a weak 
past subj., but may occur sometimes also with a strong. 


Oral:—1. Wenn ich das Geld (had), (I would come) 
sogleich nach Hause. 

2. Wenn ich ihn morgen (see), (I will tell) ihm die Ge- 
schichte. 

3. Wenn ich das (had seen), (I would have told) es Ihnen. 
4. Wenn er (read) jenes Buch, (he would laugh) gewiss. 

5. Wenn er (had gone) mit ihnen, (he would have been) 
zufrieden. 

6. Wenn er (believed) das, (he would be) dumm. 


Written:- 1. I should be happy to go with you, if I had time. 
2. I shall write the exercise tonight, if I can find my pen. 
3. If. you had spoken to me about it yesterday, I would have 
helped. 

4. If she knew that, she would make him come immediately. 
5. He will write to you, if he finds the man he is looking for. 
6. I would not have gone away, if you had been here earlier. 
7. If your son were not so lazy, he would now be earning 
money. 

8. If it had rained last night, the flowers would not have 
died. 


Indirect Discourse 


(a) 


(b) 


Review: Indirect discourse means the words of a speaker re- 
ported by another after a verb of saying, telling, asking, think- 
ing, etc. 

If the verb of saying etc. is in the present tense, translate 
directly from the English, using the indic. 

If this verb is in the past tense, the reported words of the 
speaker are translated by the subjunctive tenses. 

To determine the correct tense of the subj., imagine the or- 
iginal direct words of the speaker and use the tense you find 
there. 

If the resulting subj. tense is identical with the indicative, 
change to the nearest distinct subj. in this order — present to 
to past; perfect to pluperfect (this last is always distinct from 
the ind.) 

If the direct words of the speaker are in the future tense, 
use “wiirde” and the infinitive to replace the missing future 
subj. 


Oral: 
1. Er sagte dass er krank (was). 


2. Ich denke dass er sehr dumm (is). 
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one 


9. 
10. 
aa, 
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. Ich fragte ob er krank (had been). 

. Ish dachte dass Sie immer viel (used to read). 

Er sagte dass er immer friih nach Hause (went). 

Ich sagte ihm dass ich es schon (had seen). 

Er sagte dass er morgen (would come). 

. Er sagte dass er sogleich (was coming). 

ritten: 1. He asked me if I had been reading or writing. 

. He did not say when he would return or what he was doing. 

. She said that she had always gone to school every day when 

she was young. 
. I asked him if he had seen the picture already. 
. He said that he had gone there every day since you spoke 
to him. 

. I think that he is very stupid and does not work hard. 

. I told him that I was coming home the same evening. 

. She told me that she always read a book before she gave 
it to him. 

The man asked me if I had seen the new flowers. 

I answered that I went there every day to see them. 

He said that he usually went there every day, but he didn’t 
go this week. 


XI. Numerals, Dates, Weights and Measures, Time of Day. 


(a) Review: 
1. Numbers—page 205. 2. Ordinals—page 206. 
8. Dates—page 207. 4. Weights and Measures—page 140. 
5. Time of Day—page 53. 
(b) Oral 
1. sixteen children. 11. four bottles of milk. 
2. thirty-three cities. 12. half-past two. 
3. thousands of people. 13. I’ll see him at four. 
4. the third lesson. 14. a quarter to six 
5. the 63rd day. 15. ten after five 
6. 1,617,859 16. it is the 14th of September. 
7. on the 17th of March. 17. at ten p.m. 
8. a piece of chalk. 18. what time is it? 
9. three pounds of butter. 19. three kinds of pencils. 
10. ten feet long. 20. four and a third feet long. 
(c) Written: 
1. This lesson has twelve short sentences. 
2. Thirteen times fifty-one makes six hundred and sixty-three. 
3. The twenty-first of May is his eighty-first birthday. 
4. She bought two pounds of butter and two and three quarter 
pounds of cheese. 
5. The train arrives in Berlin at 1.45 p.m. and leaves for 
Munich at 2.27. 
6. This old castle has stood here for 550 years. 
7. He came here a week ago yesterday and will stay until two 
weeks from tomorrow. 
8. He has lived in the same old house for twenty years. 
(to be continued) —Eunice Noble, East York C. I. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, PROVINCE OF B. C. 


The editors are indebted to Miss Sadie Boyles, King Edward 
High School ,Vancouver, for the following examinations prepared 
by the B.C. Department of Education. 

. French 10. This is a final examination for the first year. 
The text is Junior French—O’Brien and LaFrance (Ginn)—Les- 
sons 1-20. 


FRENCH 10 TEST 


10 1. Dictée. 


(1) Quelle heure est-il? 

(2) Il est trois heures et demie. 

(3) Il est onze heures et quart. 

(4) Nous avons vu notre grand-pére et notre grand’mére. 
(5) Il y a toujours un bon feu dans le salon. 


5. 2. Ecrivez en francais 5 phrases de la série qui commence: 
Le matin je me léve a sept heures. 
Continuez: 


10. 3. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes. Faites des 
phrases completes. 

(1) Quel est le septiéme mois de |’année? 
(2) De quelles couleurs est le drapeau francais? 
(3) Avez-vous faim 4 midi? 
(4) Comment s’appelle le repas de midi? 
(5) A quelle heure vous couchez-vous le soir? 

10 4. Faites des questions pour demander a un nouvel éléve: 
(1) son nom 
(2) son age 
(3) le nombre de personnes dans sa famille 
(4) s’il est bon éléve 
(5) les classes qu’il a 

5 5. Dites ce que vous faites quand le professeur dit: 
(1) Asseyez-vous mon enfant. 
(2) Mettez vos livres dans le pupitre. 
(3) Prenez votre plume. 
(4) Ecrivez ces questions. 
(5) Répondez a ces questions. 
6. 6. Ecrivez en toutes lettres et donnez les réponses. 

(i)2xs= 
(2)9+7= 
(3) 13 +7= 

10 7. Donnez la forme convenable de l’adjectif et mettez-la a la 

place correcte: 

1) i ee ID. sisiciiitictnnstishestnrsbiadbhiniaiianiins (vieux) 
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OU OD siscdiicvccsnvces BRAD ic cccieiintitonsuctadieusitvucanacaibeccntantolia (cher) 
iP ND ssinstiinsinasiog ID « scisateccnccitinitsstnntchtdisiatiinaithedithids (beau) 
Sy IID wisnslsidalaaan WISI ldishicbsinsatcsskstaitndcnniiasbcitadtiluaniatt (canadien) 
gf aeneeeer ID ccincienntntitasiitidiantenisiactiahahaudiidivnl roi 
CEP TID cecccccenteins RI ais cshasiciccihscinnsiensinpcenticienstinasateiilediien (bon) 
a IID  aivtiecncnsttitcomadinniniiencinineiaaia (gros) 
ener I bso ect accccacksse vans bevel (meilleur) 
BP MOD eeccicsccsmaase IID sanicasessinansrrevnsanentacotes (méchant) 

4 8. Traduisez en francais en employant la forme correcte de 

ladjectif “tout”: 


(1) Every day. 
(2) All day long. 
(3) The whole family. 
(4) All the boys. 
5 9. Complétez avec la forme correcte de l’article partitif (some 


or any): 
(1) Avez-VousS...............000 café? 
(2) Ma mére TIPGOBUG.. sccsicescsvececess bon chocolat 
(BS) PLCTRO WR PAB sccccccccsesccsecese gateau 
CED BR iciccincsensisniennsi arbres verts 


(5) Votre pére, n’a-t-il pas....vacances? 
5 10. Complétez avec l’adjectif indiqué: 


(1) Nous avons (our) ................04 crayons, 
(2) Elle aime (her).................... pére. 
(3) Je vois (their)................000 mére. 
SRE” soeur est jolie. 
‘i, eee encre est noire. 
10 11. Complétez en francais avec des adjectifs ou des pronoms 
démonstratifs: 
CD QOD socsscdescccrscscess jolie fleur. 
<< . S: grand drapeau. 
ee Msn snstinanennnnsill éléve attentif. 
Ce Ca iciccctectienninanl arbres verts. 
CD CI os ccistncecnennnin robes blanches. 
(6) Mes amis et (those) .................... de Marie. 
(7) Ce garage-ci et (that one)................00 
(8) Ma plume et (the one).................... qui est sur la table. 
(9) Mes soeurs et (Pierre’s).............::cc008 
(10) These men and those men................0006 
5 12. Ecrivez ces verbes au temps présent: 
Ce WR Be iaceistteisnteienns 
COD Tb CID icecnccscsesceenssceness 
(3) Nous (commencer)...............ccceee 
CD WI CID satnisnexscccsnincmness 
CD TE CID vceccerasecesstesonceee 
5 13 Complétez au passé composé: 
CED: Ee GUE |. Bi iicenctitierrniercen 
(2) elle manu IE Wiiintinininerciinennnne 
(3) nous entendous: NOUS AVOMNB..............eeeeees 
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(4) 
(5) 






IS SEM ccieinuiemnnnniipiditn 
VOUS VOYEZ: VOUS AVEZ...........ccseesseeeees 


14. Complétez avec le participe passé: 


BO GUIS (ORETEE) ccccccccccccescccccscess 

BP IE CII cc cnensccessecoscssosess 

I CIID vvccesnenteesiccccsnecss 

nous sommes (Trevenir)...........ccccccceeeeee 


) vous étes (descendre)...............0000000 


15. oo en francais: 


We are choosing. 

They succeed. 

She is studying 

You are not beginning. 
He waits. 

Did he listen? 

I opened. 

You didn’t obey. 

They are making. 

Is he learning ? 


16. Complétez en frangais: 


) Madame Richard est allée (to the country). 


Mon oncle travaille (in town). 

(The girl’s dress) est violette. 

Vous avez des exercices, (haven’t you) ? 
Voila une fleur (which) est belle. 

Ma mére (is better). 

Elle n’a pas beaucoup mangé (last night). 
L’homme (whom) vous voyez est mon pére. 
(What a) bon repas! 


) Lucie a (light hair). 


( 
17. Traduisez en francais: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


There are too many people at the beach. 
The carpenter is building our garage. 
Have we enough gasoline? 

This old man hasn’t any family. 

I am always pleased with your sons. 


18. Ecrivez un petit dialogue entre quatre garcons sur “Les 


Saisons.” Chaque (each) garcon préfére une saison 
différente. I] donne les raisons pour ses préférences. 
(Ecrivez de 40 4 50 mots.) 


© PORE R REE ERE R EEE SESE EES SESE EEE ESE SEES ESES SEES SEES ESSE ESSEEEESEEEESESESEESESEEESEEEEEES 


19. Lisez le passage suivant trés attentivement et puis répon- 


dez aux questions: 
Le Meilleur Médecin 


Un Anglais hypocondriaque (who thinks he is ill) s’adresse au 


docteur Mead, homme d’esprit et célébre médecin de son pays. Le 
docteur lui dit: “Je ne peux rien faire pour vous, et le seul homme 
capable de vous guérir n’est pas en Angleterre.” 
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—Oi est-il? 
—A Moscou. 
Le malade part pour Moscou: mais il est précédé d’une lettre 
du docteur Mead. Arrivé 4 Moscou on lui apprend que l’homme 
qu’il cherche s’en est allé 4 Rome. Le malade part pour Rome, 
d’ot on l’envoie 4 Paris, d’ot' on!’ envoie je ne sais ot, d’ot on 
lenvoie 4 Londres, ow il arrive guéri. Le meilleur médecin est 
celui qu’on cherche sans le trouver. 
(1) Répondez en anglais dans des phrases camplétes: 
(a) Qui est le docteur Mead? 
(b) Pourquoi le malade va-t-il 4 Moscou? 
(c) Quel docteur consulte-t-il 4 Rome? 
(d) De retour 4 Londres comment va notre Anglais? 
(e) Qui est le meilleur médecin? 
(2) Complétez en francais: 
(a) Un synonyme de docteur est 
(b) Le pays du docteur Mead est 
Cp Tce GD Or TI GE aiciceinescesceiccncnteissisnevemnnennienvcnnens 
(d) Le participe passé de guérir est 
(e) Le contraire de il arrive est il 


APPENDIX II 


The test below is a suggested final test to be given on completion 
of French 20. 


FRENCH TEST 20 


See eRe e ee eee eee seers sees eeeeseeeeees® 


SPOR eRe eee HEHE ERO EOE E EEE E EEE EE EEE eee 


SOR e eee ROE Ree eee eee ee Eee eeeeeseee® 


COO e Ree eRe ee eee e OEE eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


15 1. Dictée. 
(1) Garcon, apportez-nous une bonne soupe a !’oignon. 
(2) C’est entendu. Je vous téléphonerai samedi prochain. 
(3) Elle verra beaucoup de statues si elle va 4 Montréal. 
(4) Les Frangais ne s’intéressent pas au hockey. 
(5) Comme vous étes chic! Ot avez-vous trouvé cette 
robe? 
5 2. Soulignez les mots dans lesquels se trouve le son qui est 
marqué au premier: 
e.g., fils—toi ville vieux final 
(1) Comme—son bonne porte hdtel tableau 
(2) déja—allez pére premier j’ai air 
(3) an—amuser comment anglais anniversaire Jean 
(4) féte—le chére les chez craie 
5 3 Marquez les consonnes qui ne se prononcent pas: 


e.g.,tou (t) 
par vos journal marcher vers 
bon sauf curieux purement ils posent 


10. 4. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes. Employez 

des phrases complétes. 

(1) A quelle heure vous levez-vous le matin? 

(2) Quelle est votre saison favorite? Pourquoi? 

(3) Quels fruits cultive-t-on dans la Colombie Britannique? 
(Nommez-en trois) 

(4) Quel jour de la semaine est le jour de congé des écoliers 
francais? 
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(5) Nommez un homme d’Etat francais et un homme 
d’Etat canadien. 
5. Nommez en francais: 
(1) un long fruit jaune 
(2) un vétement qu’on met quand il pleut 
(3) celui qui demeure prés de vous 
(4) la Ville Lumiére 
(5) Un des grands ports de France sur la Méditerranée. 
(6) Le fleuve qui traverse Paris. 
(7) Un Arc a Paris sous lequel se trouve le tombeau du 
Soldat Inconnu. 
(8) L’explorateur francais qui partit de Saint Malo pour le 
Nouveau Monde en 1534. 
6. Donnez un synonyme de: 
(1) le copain 
(2) immédiatement 
(3) célébre 
(4) a présent 
(5) cent ans 
7. Donnez le contraire de: 
(1) Il se couche de bonne heure. 
(2) Elle va en ville. 
(3) Ets-vous en bonne santé? 
(4) J’en suis désolé. 
(5) Ce pantalon est trés bon marché. 


FRENCH DICTATION—GRADE X 


Prepared by E. W. Caron, Assistant Supervisor of French 
in Protestant Schools. 


Values (For Examiners Only) 


Une petite fille de dix ans | est debout | devant une porte fermée.| 
Elle tient un livre|d’une main, | et dans l’autre|un sac.| Un 
monsieur passe dans la rue. | La petite lui dit: | 

—Voulez-vous avoir la bonté | de m’ouvrir cette porte,| s’il vous 
plait, | monsieur? | Le monsieur ouvre la porte | et laisse 
entrer |’enfant.| 

—Merci, monsieur.| 

—lIl n’y a pas de quoi, | mon enfant.| Mais dites-moi: | pourquoi | 
ne l’avez-vous pas ouverte | vous-méme?| C’était trés facile. | 
—Parce que, | dit la petite fille| avec un sourire,|on vient de 
peindre cette porte. 


The above dictation will be read three times to the candidates. 


The first and third readings are to be given at ordinary speed, with 
a slight pause after each breath group, as indicated by the vertical 
lines. The speed should be reduced during the second reading, when 
candidates are writing. In no case may words be repeated, in any 
of the three readings. 


The beginning of each paragraph should be indicated in French. 
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10 1 
10 2 
1 
2. 
3. 
4 
5 
6 
7. 
8 
9 
10 
10 3. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9. 
10 
5 4. 
1. 
2. 
10 5 
1 
2. 
3 
4. 
5. 
6 
7. 
8 
9 
10 
10 6. 


ONAATRONe 
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. Dictée (See page 34) 

. Traduisez: 

. She will talk 11. Do not throw 
Did he go out? 12. He was beginning 
I would go 13. I am studying 

. They were talking 14. Do you receive? 

. It did not rain 15. She sat down 

. We suffered 16. Let us be 
I shall wait 17. I used to say 

. You would have left 18. They see 

. Would he make? 19. Is he coming? 

. He had finished 20. We didn’t sell 


. Si je PRENDRE un taxi, est-ce que vous viendriez avec moi? 
. Il ne faut pas que vous ARRIVER en retard. 
. Je ne FAIRE pas ¢a si j’étais 4 votre place. 


. Je ne voudrais pas qu’il VENIR avant moi. 


. Ecrivez les verbes suivants a la personne et au temps indiqué: 
. arranger imparfait ils 1l. avoir passé composé vous 


placer présent je 12. étre imparfait nous 

. nettoyer futur nous 13. dire futur je 

appeler conditionnel il 14. danser passé composé il 
s’amuser présent nous 15. mettre futur. parf. il 


. réussir imparfait vous 16. venir présent ils 


. attendre passé composé je 18. voir passé composé vous 
. offrir présent il 19. vouloir présent ils 
. connaitre plus-que-parf. tu 20. s’asseoir passé composé je 


. (which) Avez-vous vu le livre ................j’ai acheté? 
. (who) Est-ce que c’est cette femme ............... a écrit la lettre? 


5 Gwrineta) D8 -....<....0.506: parlez-vous? 

. (which) Connaissez-vous la maison dans ................ il est né? 
. (mine) Vois-tu cette belle auto? C’est ................ j 

. (these) Ces beaux livres-la sont & vous. ................ sont & moi. 







DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, QUEBEC 
FRENCH—GRADE X 


Mettez au temps qui convient les infinitifs en italique: 
C’est en PRATIQUER qu’on devient expert. 

Voulez-vous SAVOIR ce que j’ai fait? 

Aprés avoir OUVRIR la porte, il est entré. 

Dés que nous AVOIR nos vacances nous irons & la plage. 
Mon frére TRAVAILLER ici depuis bien longtemps. 


Jean m’a demandé ce que je LIRE quand il m’a vu hier. 
Ecrivez au pluriel tous les mots possibles: 


Mon ami est venu avec moi voir ce beau film. 
J’aime bien le joli cadeau que tu m’as donné. 


sortir impératif (nous) 17. savoir futur nous 


Traduisez les mots entre parenthéses et recopiez la phrase en 
soulignant (underlining) le mot voulu: 


(what) Prenez ................ vous voulez. 


(what) ....... ... vous avez dit? 








9. (which) table voulez-vous? 

0. (what) De _....... aVeZ-vous parlé hier soir? 

10 7. Traduisez: 

1. Sell them to her. 2. Can you carry it for him? 

3. She didn’t buy any. 4. Are you sending it to him? 

5. Don’t give us any. 

8. Faites accorder les participes, s’il y a lieu (if necessary) : 

1. Elle est (arrivé) en retard. 

2. J’aime les beaux jouets que j’ai (recu) a Noél. 

3. Elle s’est (cassé) le doigt contre la porte qui était (ouvert). 

4. Nous avons (vu) de belles choses hier. 

9. Traduisez: 

1. What do you need to finish your work? 

2. I don’t know him very well. Do you? 

8. He told me that he had just arrived. 

4. I listened to a good programme on the radio last night. 

5. How long have you been waiting for him? 

10. Répondez en frangais 4 ces questions par une seule phrase 

si possible: (Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur) 

. Comment sait-on que Nicholas était superstitieux? 

. Qu’est-ce que Nicholas a vu dans son réve? 

. Quand il est arrivé au Vieux-Brisach Nicholas n’avait pas 
d’argent. Comment a-t-il pu rester a l’Hétel du Chateau 
(Schlossgarten) ? 

4. Pourquoi est-ce que Zulpick n’était pas content de voir 
Nicholas prés de la Tour de Gontran |’Avare? 

5. Quand Nicholas est revenu au Vieux-Brisach en grand 
seigneur, qu’est-ce qu’il a demandé a M. Durlach, le 
propriétaire de l’hotel? 

10 11. Traduisez: 

There was a young lady who lived in Ottawa. She never liked 
to tell her age. She was really thirty-five years old, but her 
friends did not know it because she had never told them her age. 
One day after an automobile accident she appeared before a judge 
(juge). The latter said to her, “You say, Miss, that you count 
thirty springtimes? Then will you tell me, please, how many 
you don’t count? 


10 


10 


one 


NEW IDEAS FOR EXAMINATIONS 


Contrary to our usual practice, the term examinations in this 
issue are not those suitable for Easter. It was thought that the pub- 
lication of examinations from the province of Quebec and British 
Columbia would prove helpful. It is regretted that space does not 
permit reproduction of the examinations obtained through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. O. Miller, Department of Education, New Brunswick. 

THE SPRING NUMBER will contain a series of Final Examina- 
tions for Grades IX-XII and a Junior Matriculation (Grade XI) Exam- 
ination prepared by Mr. C. T. Teakle for the Protestant Schools of 
Quebec. —M. S. 
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SAMPLE DICTATIONS FOR GRADE XIII 


Les élections en France ne ressemblent pas aux nétres; je ne comprends 
pas du tout leur systéme. Il y a eu une élection dans notre province en 
novembre. Dans les journaux on a lu beaucoup de nouvelles au sujet des 
candidats. Tout le monde s’intéressait aux résultats, et chacun a écouté son 
poste pour les savoir. Un jour quand j’aurai vingt et un ans je voterai aussi, 
et j’espére choisir le meilleur des candidats. 


La scéne de cette comédie est la salle 4 manger des Grosjean. Pierre 
fait ses devoirs pendant que son pére tache de faire un mot-croisé. Sa 
femme désire un poste de radio et Pierre, son fils, veut avoir un chien. 
Monsieur Grosjean espére pouvoir les leur acheter quand il aura gagné le 
prix offert par le journal pour la solution correcte du mot-croisé. Sa femme 
et son Larousse l’aide & trouver cette solution et il l’expédie au bureau du 
journal. 


Que l’attente est longue quand un pére de famille attend le résultat d’un 
mot-croisé! Le concurrent fiévreux, qui a participé 4 un concours digne de 
ses efforts, arpente la salle A manger. I] s’échauffe; il oublie de boire la 
tasse de café que sa femme lui a versée; il promet & son fils un chien, et 
aussi la niche, car il est certain qu’il remportera le prix. Enfin, voila quel- 
qu’un qui sonne. Cette fois, c’est assurément le facteur. 


Aimez-vous faire des mots croisés? Quelquefois il y a des prix considé- 
rables pour la solution correcte d’un mot-croisé dans un journal. I] faut lire les 
instructions et envoyer une copie de la solution & la rédaction. Si vous étes 
le seul gagnant, vous recevrez des milliers de francs, mais si, par hasard, 
il y a beaucoup de concurrents gagnants, l’argent disponible sera divisé en 
plusieurs parties, et vous ne gagnerez que trés peu d’argent. 


J’aimerais passer ]’été prochain & Grenoble.. C’est une ville de quatre- 
vingts mille habitants, située au confluent de deux riviéres. Les sports 
d’été y sont nombreux, et il y a beaucoup d’excursions pour le touriste. 
Grace aux services journaliers d’autocars, on peut parcourir les environs de 
la ville sans trop de fatigue. On peut faire des ascensions formidables dans 
les montagnes, ce qui vaut la peine car la vue du haut des pics est magnifique. 


Deux centres de tourisme importants de la France sont Grenoble et 
Chamonix. Grenoble, plusieurs fois plus grand que Chamonix, est situé & une 
altitude bien plus inférieure. Chamonix est renommé surtout pour ses sports 
d’hiver mais & Grenoble on peut trouver des sports & toute saison. On peut 
faire des excursions sur les grandes routes des Alpes, ou bien dans les 
champs et les foréts des environs et il y a des ascensions agréables a faire 
dans les montagnes. 


Je n’aime pas les courges. Voila pourquoi, chaque fois que j’en trouve 
une dans mon jardin, je la porte chez mon voisin. I] me remercie toujours 
trés poliment comme s’il aimait vraiment ce légume. II ne sait pas que je 
l’ai vu plusieurs fois enterrer mes cadeaux derriére sa maison. Cela m’amuse 
beaucoup. Mais quand Monsieur Liévre n’aura plus de place dans son jardin, 
il faudra bien qu’il apprenne a les manger! 
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Mon mari vient de sortir pour aller jouer aux cartes. J’en suis bien 
content. Je vais écouter des programmes radio-diffusés. Si on donne les 
résultats des courses de chevaux je fermerai le poste, et entre-temps je lirai 
mon roman d’aventures. Mais plus tard, comme il y aura des piéces en un 
acte, j’écouterai de nouveau. Quel plaisir! La soirée ne passera que trop 
vite. J’espére que Robert s’amusera autant que moi. 


Mon ami Pierre aime beaucoup les sports et je suis sir(e) que s’il était 
en France au mois de juillet. Il suivrait avec enthousiasme toutes les nouvelles 
du Tour de France. Je pense méme qu’il tacherait de visiter une des villes 
sur le parcours afin de voir passer et de photographier les cyclistes. Qui 
sait? Peut-étre les suivrait-il en automobile? Ce serait sans doute une 
facon toute nouvelle de voyager en France. 


MARKING SCHEME 
Experimental Test in French Dictation 


. Underline each error. 
, Each word misspelled—1 error. 
. Each word, accent, or punctuation mark omitted—1 error. 
Each mistake in accent or punctuation—1 error. 
(Disregard additional commas inserted.) 
. Each insertion other than punctuation—1 error. 
. Circle an identical error in word or punctuation. 
. A mistake in, or the omission of, s’il, qu’il, n’est, ceux-ci, m’intéresse, ete.— 
1 error. 
. Deduct the number of errors from 25; multiply the result by four to de- 
termine the pupil’s percentage. 


Aan P#wrpre 


oo 


ADDITIONAL SENTENCES—Grade XI French 


Lesson 1. 

1. He is one of those Normans who does not like to spend his 
money even (=méme) if he needs new clothes. 2. Does that beauti- 
ful black silk tie suit your brother? 3. Because my (suit-) coat is 
out at the elbows I am going to Smith’s to-morrow to buy a new suit. 
4. Look! There is a beautiful store at the street corner. 5. I was 
entering the store when I met a man whom I mistook for an old friend. 
6. But 1 was mistaken for he was too well dressed. 7. He wore a 
beautiful black morning coat and a spotless white shirt. 8. As he 
was coming near me he said to me: “What would you like, Sir’? and 
1 understand that he was a salesman. 9. When I told him that I was 
looking for a good suit cheap he asked: “Ready made or made to 
measure?” 10. “Which suit is cheaper?” I asked. 11. A week from 
Saturday we shall have excellent materials. 12. He took my measure- 
ments and said that he was going to keep them until Saturday. 18. 
When my wife looked sadly at my old suit she said: “It’s disgraceful. 
You will go to the tailor’s to-morrow”. 14. I have the foolish habit 
of always strictly obeying my wife. 15. So I said to her: “Yes, my 
dear, you are right’. 16. By the way, the tailor will send me my 
overcoat when it is (=will be) ready. 
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Lesson 2. 

1. To hear him speak, Mr. Dupré was very rich and had a marvel- 
lous farm in Normandy. 2. When the weather was fine he would go 
into the farm-yard or into the hen-house, talk nonsense to the hens 
and admire their bright eyes and red combs. 3. He had many cattle 
in his pastures—cows with their calves; mother ewes with their 
gamboling lambs; strong bulls; and graceful horses. 4. His peacocks 
and turkeys made a very charming picture in the spring. 5. Every 
spring he cultivated wheat in a few fields. 6. He was so proud of 
harvesting the golden wheat in August. 7. Whenever it was cold 
or whenever it rained the hens would return to their hen-house. 8. 
What did these hens do when the sun was shining beautifully (=in 
(par) a beautiful sun)? 9. One day they made four or five holes 
in the fence which separated Mr. Dupré’s farm from his neighbour’s 
garden. 10. Far from remaining in their farm-yard these hens had 
acquired the habit of visiting the neighbour’s garden at certain times. 


Lesson 3. 

1. The neighbour on the other side of the hedge is called Mr. 
Pépin. 2. He used to own a very large garden where he grew flowers 
and vegetables. 3. Every spring he would spend some money to buy 
seeds and sow them. 4. The hens entered his garden one day. 5. When 
Mr. Pépin came out he saw these hens who were walking among his 
flowers and eating the seeds. 6. He threatened them but they refused 
to leave for they found the seeds good to eat. 7. The next day Mr. 
Pépin sowed new seeds but the hens came back. 8. He decided to 
go and see his neighbour and to explain his trouble to him. 9. “I hope 
that you will keep the hens in your garden by stopping up the holes 
in the fence,” he said to him. 10. Mr. Dupré refused to listen to his 
neighbour’s complaints. 11. So Mr. Pépin placed some straw, com- 
fortably arranged, near the holes in the fence. 12. Instead of driving 
the hens away, he called them and threw them some grains of wheat. 
13. He kept repeating this invitation. 14. Finally the hens laid their 
eggs on the straw in his garden. 

Lesson 4. 

1. Dr. Chartier made his calls in the village every morning. 2. 
He knocked on the door of a little cottage where he was making his 
last call. 3. “Hello, Mrs. Mercier, how are you to-day?” he said to the 
old woman, “May I come in?” 4. “I am very well, Doctor, do come in. I 
very glad to see you”, she answered him. 5. I have just seen your 
friend the postman. 6. The postman always read her the letters he 
brought her from her son because the old lady couldn’t read. 7. My 
son is a sailor. He travels a great deal and hasn’t the time to come 
and see me. 8. But he was able to send her letters and money. 9. 
The old mother kept looking at a map of the world hanging on the 
wall to see where he was travelling. 10. The postman is a stamp 
collector and the old lady gives him the foreign stamps which he puts 
into his album. 11. I promised to come back and see her two days 
after. 12. In spite of all the doctor’s efforts she was losing her 
strength. 13. One day the postman found her so ill he ran for the 
doctor as fast as he could. 14. When the old woman died the postman 
said that he had invented the son’s letters. 15. When the son died two 
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years ago the postman couldn’t tell her so. 16. I am beginning to 
understand it. 
Lesson 5. 

1. The telephone rings and he answers it quickly. 2. The poor 
doctor’s life is not always quiet. 3. He had just sat down comfortably 
when he heard the door bell ring. 4. “They never leave me alone,” he 
mumbled. 5. He got up impatiently and went and opened the door. 
6. I have just found a man on the road. He is groaning with pain. 
7. He has received a revolver shot in the leg. 8. The doctor helped 
the stranger to carry the wounded man into his office and examined 
him carefully there. 9. I am going to put him to sleep with a draught. 
10. Would you like a glass of brandy? 11. The stranger threatened 
the doctor with a revolver which he brandished violently. 12. “What!” 
stammered the doctor who was trembling with fear. 


Lesson 6. 
1. Pour me a glass of it, please! 2. When the doctor took a step 
to pick up the telephone the crook shouted: “Leave it alone or I'll 


fire!” 8. Hurry up. Go and prepare the brandy and bring it to me. 
4. He will be asleep in about ten minutes if he drinks the potion. 
5. “Don’t look at me!” he shouted as he drank the brandy without 
leaving a drop of it. 6. He sighed and fainted almost immediately. 
7. The doctor got up immediately, ran to the telephone and said: “Give 
me the police! Give them to me quickly!” 8. “Come to my house right 
away. I have two crooks here asleep in my office.” 9. “You will 
find the door open if I am asleep too.” 


Lesson 7. 

1. The English are as pleasant as the French. 2. Their land- 
scape isn’t as green but they drink more tea. 3. Their taxis travel 
the fastest. 4. Thanks to a pleasant travelling companion he arrived 
in Paris without many incidents 5. On his arrival at the railway 
station he got into a very old taxi. 6. But to his surprise the taxi 
travelled on the right side of the road and passed a bus on (par) the 
right. 7. Our daily life is not so different from their daily life. 8. 
The English are much more athletic but much less stylish in their 
dress. 9. In France you don’t see old ladies dressed in light colours. 


Lesson 8. 

1. I know Mary, and he knows John. 2. They spent the holidays 
at my place. 3. Thank you for your photograph. 4. It’s a great 
pleasure for me to (de) accompany you! 5. Without me you are not 
capable of travelling. 6. It’s agreed that she will leave the house 
to-morrow. 7. The boys will cross the English channel Monday, 
September 13. 8. They make the peaked cap in a special way. 9. 
It is you who look like your mother. 10. I don’t know him by sight. 
11. Believe me, it’s the best way. 12. Their caps were dark blue. 
18. The boat will put you down at Quebec. 14. He has a French 
Correspondent. 15. Besides, it’s Christmas. 16. I am enclosing the 
newspaper too. 17. What (an) excellent welcome you have reserved 
forhim. 18. We want to celebrate New Year’s in advance. 19. Short 
trousers are for children rather than for men. Men wear trousers. 
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Lesson 9. 

1. They are going to meet their pal (friend). 2. She persuaded 
her mother to go with her. 3. He was driving the two-seater with the 
rumble seat. 4. The bridge was covered with foreigners. 5. Each 
one was trying to understand the custom’s officer. 6. They will dis- 
embark via (= par) the gangway. 7. It is necessary that you (tu) 
pass through the customs. 8. “This way, then that way,” shouts 
an employee. 9. The fur collar and the heel belong to that woman. 
10. Because of her turned-up collar she is not cold. 11. Her suit-case, 
her small hand-bag and her parcel are on the dirty counter. 12. I 
wonder what they said. 13. The siren indicates the arrival of the 
steamer in the port. 14. The rope holds the steamer to the quay. 
15. They had a dictionary in their pockets. 17. He waved his hand. 
18. They forgot to look at the mark. 19. The period of waiting was 
very long. 

Lesson 10. 

1. The day before Christmas is short isn’t it? We had a good 
crossing. 8. Most travellers have luggage. 4. Many people (2 ways) 
prefer to travel by airplane. 5. Saint-Lazare is the name of a rail- 
way station in Paris. 6. The customs officer stamped his ticket to 
prove that he had it. 7. What a lot of things to do! 8. The crane 
lifts the cage and drops the baggage into the hold. 9. An ounce and 
a pound are not the same thing. 10. That system is very complicated. 
11. I noticed that he mistook me for his cousin. 12. It’s enough to 
drive one crazy, isn’t it? 13. Did you miss me. 


Lesson 11. ; 

1. There were no orange peels on the pavement. 2. We left after 
a good day’s work. 3. I went to the park in the evening. 4. He broke 
his thick glasses and he was short-sighted. 5. I almost missed my train 
when I slipped and fell heavily. 6. The children were under the 
supervision of their nursemaid. 7. At present, trade is good. 8. 
He is no longer manager of the branch. 9. We hardly like our coffee 
cold—do you? 10. “How are you?’—‘“Oh, so so!” 11. Will you 
have as much money as your friends? 12. She never gets angry. 
13. She used to scold her husband in a mocking way. 


Lesson 12. 

1. Your success depends upon yourself. 2. Are you afraid of the 
idea? 3. The streets were very busy. 4. A customer was waiting 
for me at the counter. 5. He had a cheque payable on sight. 6. I 
couldn’t make head or tail of it, without my glasses. 7. But I had my 
spare pair of glasses in the cashier’s office. 8. I also used a magni- 
fying glass to examine the cheque more closely. 9. He looked up 
but the man had gone out. 10. The man submitted the cheque to the 
management. 11. Without a doubt, the signature was forged. 12. 
The forger was no longer there. He left ina hurry. 13. The cheque 
was in favour of a Mr. Jobin. 14. They complimented him on his 
shrewdness. 15. Did you almost miss the class? 16. You are right, 
without a doubt. 17. Suzanne was certainly born under a lucky star! 
18. Chance and success are often the same thing. 
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Lesson 13. 

1. Burgundy is a province which is not situated in (= dans) the 
south of France. 2. He often went walking in the woods where he 
liked to watch the animals and feed them. 3. There was a certain 
magpie up there in a nest for which he had a special affection. 4. 
The parishioners take up the collection during the Mass. 5. The 
priest wondered if the congregation had been as numerous as usual. 
6. How many gentlemen were present at the Mass? The priest couldn’t 
make head or tail of it. 7 He decided to deliver a sermon in order to 
recall them to their duty. 8. This state of affairs lasted for several 
days and nearly drove the priest crazy. 9. Tell me what the group of 
school boys is doing around that tree? They don’t have a holiday 
today, do they? 10. “Look out!” exclaimed Louis. ‘“There’s the 
priest. Let us run.” 11. “I beg your pardon” said the priest when 
Louis told him that they did not deserve what he was saying about 
them. 12. The magpie flew away through the open window of the 
vestry. (to be continued) —Port Credit H. S. 


A Prose Translation for Grade XIII 

Madame Thérése heard my uncle discussing his theories one 
evening. ‘Why, Doctor,” she said, “you are a Republican without 
knowing it. The rights of man are dear to you and I believe you 
would defend them with your life.” 

“No, madam,” he replied. “Force has never produced any- 
thing good. I am a lover of peace.” 

“Unfortunately all men are not like you,” said Madame 
Thérése. “In time of war force is everything. Our country is in 
danger and is calling us. We must fight for our very existence. 
Our cause is just. Justice and liberty are immortal and all the 
despots in the world will never succeed in destroying them. But 
if we want an enduring peace, we must first make war, and we 
must make it better than those who want war.” 

A Suggested Marking Scheme 

M.T. entendit mon oncle | discuter | ses théories | un soir |. 
“Mais, (monsieur le) docteur”, | (lui) dit-elle, | vous étes Ré- 
publicain | sans le savoir|. Les droits | de "homme | vous sont chers| 
et je crois que | vous les défendriez | avec votre (la) vie |. 

“Non, madame”, (lui) répondit-il.| “La force | n’a jamais | 
rien _ | de bon.| Je suis amateur | de la paix (j’aime | la 
paix) |.” 

“Malheureusement,| tous les hommes (gens) | ne sont pas 
comme vous (ne vous ressemblent pas)”, | dit madame (Mme 
Thérése) |. “En temps de guerre | la force est (fait) tout |. 
Notre pays (patrie) | est en danger | et nous appelle—| il faut 
(nous devons) | combattre (lutter, nous battre) | pour notre ex- 
istence (vie) | méme |. Notre cause est juste |. La justice et 
la liberté | sont immortelles | et tous les despotes (tyrans) | du 
(dans le, au) monde | ne réussiront (parviendront, arriveront) 
jamais | a les détruire |. Mais si nous voulons une paix | durante 
(durable), | il faut (nous devons) faire | d’abord | la guerre, | et 
i] faut (nous devons) la faire | mieux | que ceux | qui veulent 
la guerre|.” 
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A Book Review 


The Literature of the American People: Quinn et al. 
1172 pp. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York. 1951. 


This volume is an historical and critical study of the develop- 
ment of American literature, which has succeeded in the difficult 
task of being both authentic and scholarly on the one hand, and 
interesting and understandable to the general reader on the other. 
By incorporating the work of four authors, it presents some 
variety of critical outlook and opinion, without sacrificing unity 
to the degree apparent in some works of this sort prepared by a 
dozen or more contributors. 

The survey breaks new ground in some directions. Its re- 
lation of the development of literature to that of allied arts 
and to political and social movements is interesting and provo- 
cative. Its treatment of drama is fuller, and the ramifications of 
dramatic literature are explored further, than in any other history 
of American literature that this reviewer has read. The signi- 
ficance of periodical literature in modern America is given a new 
emphasis, and some attempt is made to demonstrate its variety 
and estimate its quality. 

The authors have constantly kept in mind the theme of a 
developing national literature and the importance of the American 
point of view has been stressed even in the early period. At the 
same time international and universal influences on the climate of 
opinion which is reflected in literature, art, politics, etc., have been 
given due weight. 

The book deals with four main phases in the development of 
American literature. “The Colonial and Revolutionary Period” is 
the work of Professor Kenneth B. Murdock of Harvard. Professor 
Quinn of the University of Pennsylvania, the general editor, deals 
with “The Establishment of a National Literature”. The contri- 
bution made by Professor Godhes of Duke University is “The 
Later Nineteenth Century”, while “The Twentieth Century” is 
treated by Professor Whicher of Amherst College. Within each 
of these fields the individual author is relatively free to follow 
his own pattern of organization. Thus the basic development is 
chronological, as indeed it must be to keep the account undistorted, 
but development is also shown in terms of various literary forms, 
great national or merely local social and political pressures, and 
influences of individuals on each other and on the whole literary 
scene. 

The total result is a comprehensive survey which is of equal 
value as an authentic and readable introductory study and guide 
to the reader who is comparatively unfamiliar with the field, and 
as a source of reference and keen critical opinion for the use of the 
reader who is already well acquainted with the development of 
American literature. —R. McD. 
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L’ALLIANCE FRANCAISE DE TORONTO 

For its after Christmas activities the Alliance Francaise has 
a very full and varied programme. The executive would like to 
invite to the meetings any of the readers of the Modern Language 
Review. If you are not at present receiving announcements of 
the meetings and would like to get them, please communicate with 
Miss Maida Schroeder, 73 Indian Grove, LAkeside 9055, or Miss 
Madeline Lake, 310 Bathurst street, WAverley 9697. 

Most of the meetings take place in Emmanuel College at 8.30 
p.m. The lecture is followed by a short social period where, for 
the small sum of 15¢, you may enjoy a cup of coffee and take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to practise your French. The regular 
membership for the year is $3.00, or, if you prefer, 50¢ per 
meeting. 

On March 6, M. Jean Mouton, Conseiller culturel de l’Ambas- 
sade de France at Ottawa and an old friend of the Toronto Branch 
of the Alliance is to give a talk on “Les Tendances Spirituelles de 
l’Art Moderne.” 

None of you will want to miss the play which this year is to 
take place in Hart House Theatre on March 29. The title of this 
will be announced later as the committee is now in process of 
selecting one from several in hand. 

After Easter we are to be honoured by the presence of 
Monsieur Daniel-Rops. Those of you who saw the films presented 
in French House of University College last year at the O.E.A. 
will remember him as the artistic director of the film “L’Evangile 
en Pierre.” We have it from the highest authority that he is a 
very fine lecturer as well as author and art director. 

Again let us welcome you to any or all of these lectures. 
—Madeline Lake. 


Do your friends subscribe to the Review? 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


The Business Manager, 

“Canadian Modern Language Review,” 
34 Butternut Street, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


Please enrol me as a subscriber (renew my subscription) to 
the “Canadian Modern Language Review.” You will find enclosed 
Three Dollars in payment of one year’s subscription. 
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